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EXCLUSIVE: A Dynamic Investment Policy ‘ 


Since 1882 we have served the leaders of American 
Industry and Commerce in planning and develop- 
ing protection for their growing enterprises. We 
have always sought to anticipate and to express 
our trust in their expansion by action. Over the 
years many new and unique problems have been 
presented and successfully solved . . . to Chubb 
and Son underwriters, the unusual has been routine. 
The best proof of the flexibility and quality of our 
service lies in the clients we serve. If your require- 
ments call for exceptional skill and creative ability 
plus a willingness to look ahead, we invite you to 


share our 75 years of experience. 


CHUB B & SO N, Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Managers 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY * VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., U 


THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. * LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Ocean and Inland Marine + ‘Transportation - Fire and Automobile + Casualty + Surety + 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters : 
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Bond buyers like to deal in U.S. Government 
obligations where they can count on sound 
counsel. Bankers, corporate treasurers, finan- 
cial officers of institutions and public bodies 
look to us for such counsel. 


Our advice covers bond market movements 
—timely suggestions on arrangement of 
maturities— portfolio analysis—and on-the- 


Seeks advice—buys bonds direct 


spot purchase and sale at net prices. No com- 
missions, no delays. 


As a primary dealer, we keep an inventory of 
U.S. Government securities. Your trade is 
completed without delay. It’s a thoroughly 
personalized service. To buy or sell Govern- 
ments, simply call our Bond Department 
Rector 2-8900, or teletype NY 1-3333-4. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 





From Where We Sit... . 


Business Must Speak - Part II 


By J. H. PETERS 


E VENTURED to suggest a month ago that a well con- 
sidered and ably conducted discussion program at 
any level and under any sponsorship would prove 
to be an effective means of developing the points of view 
philosophies, and policies that would enable us to as- 
sume our proper role in giving shape and direction to 
the affairs of government. We have since taken time to 
examine with some thoroughness a program directed 
to precisely these ends that is complete in every detail. 
It is so good, in fact, that we feel impelled to round out 
our discussion by describing it at some length. 

A letter to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States calling its attention to certain references to the 
discussion program of the American Farm Bureau Fede- 
ration which had appeared in recent issues of BANKERS 
MONTHLY, brought this response from Walter P. Pet- 
ravage, manager of the Chamber’s Business Relations 
Department: 

“Recognizing the need for the kind of discussion group 
program you mentioned in your letter, the National 
Chamber several years ago began promoting the organ- 
ization of just such community groups. The ‘study’ ma- 
terial is a set of 17 pamphlets titled The American Com- 
petitive Enterprise Economy prepared by the staff of our 
Economic Research Department under the leadership of 
its director, Dr. Emerson Schmidt. 


* . . To date, more than 300 groups have completed, 
or are in process of completing the series of 17 meetings. 
This, of course, is just a beginning because there should 
be several such groups in every community in the United 
States.” 

That, it would seem, is stating the case all too mildly. 
Three hundred groups of 15 to 30 participants each, 
following several years of active promotion by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, doesn’t quite add 
up to a howling success. By all that’s right and proper, 
there should be some thousands of them. 

BANKERS MONTHLY doesn’t presume to arrogate to 
itself the role of preceptor to the country’s bankers, but 
it does seem appropriate to suggest that they are 
uniquely able to render yeoman service to their country 
and its system of free enterprise by getting squarely back 


of this program. It would appear, in fact, to be far better — 


for bankers across the country to take an aggressive 
part in the National Chamber’s discussion group pro- 
gram than for organized banking to attempt the estab- 


lishment of a program of its own, as was suggested here 
a few months ago. 


For one thing, the Chamber has its program worked 
out in great detail, and it would serve no useful pur- 
pose for bank organizations to duplicate that task. 
Moreover, and more important, the Chamber’s program 
needs all the leadership and support the banking fra- 
ternity can give it, and that’s a lot. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said about it, there 
is far too little realization of the critical need for using 
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this program and others like it to the utmost. Our vastly 
intricate economy has become so entangled in the po- 
litical controversies of our day that it has become in- 
creasingly impossible for us to vote intelligently on the 
many issues confronting us without an understanding 
of the economic considerations involved. We simply have 
to make a beginning at seeing to it that the masses of 
our voters develop an increasing ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong as they consider what they 
should do about supporting this or that candidate or 
item of proposed legislation. 


The National Chamber has unexcelled facilities for 
making objective studies of the economic factors under- 
lying the problems with which we are contending, from 
the standpoints of both business and government. This 
is made doubly clear by a perusal of the 1956 report of 
the work it has accomplished and its plans for the 
future, in the course of which it makes substantial re- 
ference to its plan for training spokesmen for business. 
‘“‘Business,’”’ says the Chamber, “‘needs articulate spokes- 
men—-men who can build a better understanding of 
economic issues affecting the free-market economy—who 
can explain how the profit-and-loss system works—and 
who can show why this system is worth preserving.” 


The National Chamber has gone about the business 
of helping to meet that need by assisting in the estab- 
lishment of the economic discussion groups by local 
chambers, trade associations, colleges and business firms. 
Each of these groups may be made up of business, pro- 
fessional and civic leaders, or the management personnel 
of a single company. 


The philosophical content of the discussion group pro- 
gram is clearly indicated by this statement taken from 
the report: “Chamber policies stress initiative, self-re- 
liance. They stress the importance of maintaining an 
economic system in which individuals can do things for 
themselves. They favor acceptance of personal responsi- 
bility, not dependence on the Government for ‘security.’ 


‘‘National Chamber policies, the policies of business, 
recognize the need for some regulation of business by 
Government, and the need at times for the Government 
to act as umpire of our free-market economy. 


“But these policies are opposed to costly and un- 
necessary concentration of governmental power in Wash- 
ington; opposed to the building up of a vast system of 
federal control over the lives of people; opposed to the 
Government competing with free enterprise.” 


The U. S. Chamber’s policies, in brief, are designed to 
achieve and maintain precisely the kind of political and 
economic cl’mate in which the nation’s bankers want to 
do business, and the economic discussion group program 
was developed in an endeavor to further the implemen- 
tation of those policies. A more comprehensive idea of 
the nature of the program can be gained from the titles 

(Continued on page 50) 
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You Are the Government 


Not for one moment do I think 
we can control the business cycle, 
but I do believe that we must mini- 
mize the fluctuations of the business 
cycle. We must do our best to mini- 
mize them if our democracy is to 
be maintained. I think it behooves 
all of us to recognize that you can- 
not shift this responsibility—re- 
gardless of your competitive pres- 
sures, whether in banks or business 
—you can’t shift it off to the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve or 
any other government agency. The 
government is not something sepa- 
rate and abstract with exclusive 
responsibilities. You are the govern- 
ment. 





The opportunities and respon- 
sibilities in banking, as in business, 
are unlimited. And if the respon- 
sibilities are extremely difficult, it 
is because the opportunities are so 
great. 





The best system for our country 
is one with private property, free 
competitive enterprise and the 
profit motive, operating in and 
around and through and with the 
forces of a free market as reflected 
in the price mechanism . . . This 
system will produce a higher stand- 
ard of living than any other “‘ism’”’ 
or any other form of business de- 
velopment that has yet been fore- 
seen or thought of by man. 


William McChesney Martin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, before 
The Chicago Assembly, sponsored by 
Rand McNally & Company, on the oc- 
casion of its Centennial Anniversary. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition September 26, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ; 
United States Government Obligations j 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Ad jacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected 
Other Assets 


- 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus ‘ 
Undivided Profits ‘ 
Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Bills Payable 
Liability Account of Acceptances j ? ‘ 
Time Deposits . $ 632,266, 405.60 
Demand Deposits 1,713, 461,638.05 
Deposits of Public Funds 222,815, 267.75 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘ 


$ 572,744,684.80 
632, 857,826.51 
145, 277, 758.09 
1,466, 640,600.48 
1,396,011.66 

6, 450, 000.00 

8, 452, 834.57 
7,524, 968.11 
952,994.69 


$2, 837, 297, 678.91 81 


$ 100,000,000.00 
115, 000,000.00 
10,035,233.19 

5, 350, 795.18 
2,000, 000.00 
31,527, 365.93 
101, 000,000.00 

3, 820,979.76 


2,468, 543,311.40 
19,993.45 
$2,837, 297,678.91 


=e 


United States Government obligations carried at $278,522,644.30 are pledged 


Board of Directors 


Joseru L. Biock 


President, 

Inland Steel Company 
Epwarp E. Brown 

Chairman of the Board 
Cuesser M. CAMPBELL 


President, 
‘Tribune Company 


* J. D. Farrincron 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 
MarsHaLt Fie.p, Jr. 


Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 


James B. Forcan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Water M. HeyMANN 
Executive Vice-President 
Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNOWLSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livincston 
President 


Hucustron M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Harry C. Mureuy 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co, 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 


President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 


Gicpert H. Scripner 
Winston & Company 


R. Douatas Stuart 


Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WarE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Joun P. Witson 
Wilson & Mcllivaine 


Rosert E. WILson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oi] Company (Indiana) 


Ropert FE. Woop 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 


Presidem, Chicago, Burlington Chairman, Finance Committee, 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


& Quincy Railroad Company Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CONVENTION PREVIEW 
The Eighty-Second 


As 17,500-plus convention-bound 
bankers prepare to converge on Los 
Angeles this month, one fact seems 
to stand out: The 82nd annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association will be staged against a 
background of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Business, generally, is very 
good, and gaining new momentum. 
Banking resources are at record lev- 
els; and so are bank earnings. 

But few bankers are taking pros- 
perity for granted. Rather, the great 
majority are more than ever stressing 
the need for sound, conservative 
management in banking, in business 
and in government. 

The Theme. From this attitude 
stems the theme for ABA’s 1956 con- 
vention: “Safeguarding the strength 
of the American economy.” 














FRED F. FLORENCE 
ABA's outgoing president. 







tional Bank of Dallas; Eugene Hol- 
man, chairman of the board of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey); Theodore 
V. Houser, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for Monetary 
Affairs, will bring greetings from the 
Treasury Department; and Frank L. 
King, president of California Bank 
and of The Los Angeles Clearing 
House Association (see page 28), will 
extend greetings from the Los An- 
geles banks.* 





The convention program itself 
follows traditional lines. Opening 
day, Sunday, October 21, will be 
devoted to meetings of ABA’s vari- 
ous committees, councils and com- 
missions; Monday will feature the 
annual sessions of ABA’s four divi- 
sions, and Tuesday and Wednesday 
will bring the convention to a climax 
with two general sessions for the se- 
lection of national officers and the 
formulation of banking’s program 
for 1956-57. 


The General Sessions. This year, 
as in the past, ABA has lined up an 
impressive array of convention head- 
liners. Addressing the general ses- 
sions will be ABA President Fred F. 
Florence, president of Republic Na- 
















































































*This will be the first ABA convention to be held 
in Los Angeles since 1932. Previous Los Angeles 
conventions were in 1910, 1921, 1926 and 
1932. 
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The Divisions. Scheduled to speak. 
before the Savings and’ Mortgige 
Division are Division President Earle 
A. Welch, president of Meredith Vil- 
lage (N. H.) Savings Bank; Harold J. 
Marshall, president of National Bank 
of Westchester (White Plains, N. Y.) 
and chairman of ABA’s Public Rela- 
tions Council, and John R. Doscher, 
executive director of Operation Home 
Improvement. Slated to address the 
State Bank Division are Division 
President Robert H. Bolton, presi- 
dent of Rapides Bank & Trust Co. in 
Alexandria (La.); Wellwood E. Beall, 
senior vice president of Boeing Air- 
plane Co., and Dr. Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Speaking before the National Bank 
Division will be Division President 
Gibbs Lyons, president of First- 
Stamford (Conn.) National Bank & 
Trust Co.; Ray M. Gidney, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and Elliott V. 
Bell, editor and publisher of Business 
Week and chairman of the executive 
committee of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Ine. 


On tap for the Trust Division are 
Eldridge H. Booth, Jr., senior vice 
president and trust officer of Title 
Insurance & Trust Co. (Los An- 
geles); Division President Richard P. 
Chapman, president of The Merch- 
ants National Bank of Boston, and 
Harold Quinton, president of South- 
ern California Edison Co. 


Presiding at the traditional Agri- 
cultural Breakfast will be Jesse W. 
Tapp, chairman of Bank of America 
NT & SA and of ABA’s Agricultural 
Commission. The breakfast will fea- 
ture an address by Dr. O. B. Jesness, 
agricultural economist of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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Chemical Covers New York Markets 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank’s offices in all five boroughs of New 
York City provide complete coverage of the city’s many important 
markets. This means that wherever your customers do business in New 
York, Chemical can be of real help to them .. . and you. 


Whether you seek accurate credit information, fast presentation of 
collection items, or help in solving problems of a more individual nature, 
you can benefit from Chemical Corn Exchange Bank’s “on-the-spot” 
knowledge of Greater New York trading areas. 


To help your customers do business in New York call on Chemical. 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE |] ics proADWAY 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Founded 1824 


World-Wide Bonking 


Rapid Credit 
Information 


24-Hour Transit 


Dealings in 
Government and 
Municipal Bonds 


Safekeeping Facilities 
Portfolio Analysis 
Fast Wire Service 


Experienced 
Consultation 
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The Incoming President 
(See Cover) 


Around midday on October 24,Erle 
Cocke, 61, will step into organized 
banking’s highest o f f i ¢ e—the 
presidency of the American Bankers 
Association. He will succeed Fred F. 
Florence, president of Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, whose term as 
ABA president has been one of the 
most successful in the association’s 
history. 


It was back in 1938 that soft-spok- 
en, affable Erle Cocke (he’s no rela- 
tion to former ABA President C. 
Francis Cocke) joined The Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta as a 
vice president. Before that he had 
been a manufacturer, a farmer, a 
state senator (1927-28), secretary- 
treasurer and executive officer of the 
board of regents of the University 
System of Georgia (1932-33) and 
head of the Atlanta agencies of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and allied 
operations (1934-38). 


Promotions & Progress. Rising 
swiftly at Fulton National, Mr. 
Cocke became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1942,* president in 1945. 
Going into the latter year, the bank 
had resources of $108 million, four 
branch offices. Today, Fulton Na- 


*That same year, Mr. Cocke also served as a 
financial observer at the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence, which laid the foundation for the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction & Development (World Bank). 





JOSEPH C. WELMAN 
The candidate from Missouri. 


October 15, 1956 


tional has resources of $170 million, 
eight branch offices and a spanking 
new, $11 million main office building. 


In November 1954, Mr. Cocke 
moved up to vice chairman of the 
board, chairman of the executive 
committee and chief executive officer 
—his present positions. He also is a 
director of Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co., Henry Grady (Hotel) Corp. 
and the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and a trustee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. 


Service Record. F ew men have 
worked harder for the cause of or- 
ganized banking than has Mr. Cocke. 
At the state level, he has served on 
committees of the Georgia Bankers 
Association dealing with investment 
and trust activities, commercial 
banking, savings bonds, industrial 
and agricultural development and 
federal legislation. He also is a former 
president of the Atlanta Clearing 
House Association. 


In ABA, Mr. Cocke has been state 
vice president for Georgia of the 
Trust Division (1943-44), a member 
of the Credit Policy Commission 
(1945-46), a member of the Govern- 
ment Borrowing Committee (1946- 
55), Georgia state chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Council (1952-55) 
and a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil (1952-55). At the association’s 81st 
annual convention in Chicago last 
year, Mr. Cocke was elected ABA vice 
president,* a post which automatic- 
ally leads to the presidency. 


*Mr. Cocke's election followed ABA's first big 
floor fight since 1937. His opponent was Harry 
M. Arthur, president of Arthur State Bank of 
Union, S. C. 


The VP Contenders 


With the two man race for the 

ABA vice presidency in 1956-57 head- 
ing into the homestretch, both sides 
were sounding optimistic: 
@ Said a manager in the Hazeltine 
camp: “From information we have 
gathered from around the country, we 
feel confident that Mr. Hazeltine will 
be nominated.” 


@ Said a manager of the Welman 
forces: ‘‘We have found widespread 
support for Mr. Welman and we feel 
quite confident that he has a majori- 
ty of the votes.” 

Campaign claims aside, the con- 
vention faces a difficult choice. Both 
candidates are from state-chartered 
country banks (which seems to be 








an essential qualification for this 
year’s race); and both have been tire- 
less, effective workers in ABA. 


Joseph C. Welman, 48, is president 
of the Bank of Kennett (Mo.), which 
has resources of $10 million, is the 
largest of two banks in a prosperous 
county seat town of 8,685 persons. 
As might be expected, at least half of 
all the bank’s loans are agricultural. 


Sherman Hazeltine, 49, is president 
of The Bank of Arizona, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Guarantee 
Title & Trust Co. of Prescott, Ariz., 
and a director of the First’ National 
Bank of Arizona. The Bank of Ari- 
zona has resources of $23 million, 
maintains six offices in two adjacent 
counties. (The head office is in Pres- 
cott.) It is the oldest financial insti- 
tution in Arizona today. 


Parallel Courses. Mr. Hazeltine 
was president of the Arizona Bankers 
Association in 1946-47; Mr. Welman 
was president of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association in 1948-49. 


In ABA, Mr. Hazeltine has been a 
member of the Executive Council 
(1953-54), a member of the Admini- 
strative Committee (1953-54) and 
chairman of the Committee on State 
Legislation (1951-55). At present, he 
is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Bank Division 
and chairman of its Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Welman has been state vice 
president for Missouri of the State 
Bank Division (1950-51), a member 





SHERMAN HAZELTINE 
The candidate from Arizona. 
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Arms of the Riggs family who arrived 

in Maryland in mid 1600's and produced 
America’s first great family of bankers and 
merchants — including the co-founder 


of Riggs Bank. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOUNDED IN 1836 ¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
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of the Executive Council (1951-55), a 
member of the Federal Legislative 
Council (1952-54), and a member of 
the Check Mechanizatiun Committee 
(1954-55). Currently, he is chairman 
of the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission. 


New Department 


This month also marks the creation 
of a new ABA Department of Gov- 
ernment Relations, with headquarters 
in Washington. “This new depart- 
ment,” explains President Florence, 
‘“‘will make possible a greater coordi- 
nation of the association’s activities 
in the broad field of government 
relations. It will include relations with 
Federal supervisory authorities and 
executive departments of government, 
and work on Federal legislation; rela- 
tions with state bank supervisory 
authorities, and work on state legis- 
lation in cooperation with state bank- 
ers associations.” 


Director and chief administrative 
officer of the new department will be 
Carroll A. Gunderson, senior deputy 
manager in charge of the National 
Bank Division. J. O. Brott, general 
counsel, will continue as ABA’s chief 
policy staff officer in Washington. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
Selling Shares 


@ Atlanta’s fast-growing First Na- 
tional Bank (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
May 15) is hiking its capital and sur- 
plus to $24.5 million by means of a 
rights offering of 200,000 additional 
shares. Proceeds of the financing, 
which is being underwritten by The 
Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Courts & Co., will total $7 million— 
the largest amount ever raised by a 
southeastern bank at a single stock 
offering. Commented First National’s 
board chairman, James D. Robinson, 
Jr.: 

“This is our way of keeping up with 
the dynamic growth of the Southeast. 
Our tremendously increased markets, 
our labor supply, and our steady in- 
crease in per capita income have pro- 
duced a new industrial revolution in 
the South. This has meant more busi- 
ness opportunities for southern firms 
as well as a great attraction for new 
plants and regional offices for firms 
from outside our region. Both these 
things require increased local banking 
capital and high loan limits.” 


October 15, 1956 





HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
To chairman & chief exec. 


@ The Indiana National Bank of In- 
dianapolis sold 125,000 new shares at 
$65 a share. More than 98 per cent of 
the issue was taken by stockholders 
via rights, leaving only 2,072 shares 
to be purchased by the Blyth & Co., 
Inc.—managed standby group. 


@ National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co. is offering its stockholders rights 
to subscribe for an additional 55,000 
shares in the ratio of one new share 
for each six shares held. An under- 
writing group headed by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane will 
purchase all unsubscribed shares on 
October 25. The sale will raise about 


EUGENE S. HOOPER 
To president. 


$3 million of new capital, which will 
boost National Newark’s capital funds 
to $22.5 million. 


@ Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles is offering its stockholders 
rights to subscribe for 114,000 addi- 
tional shares at $35 a share on a one- 
for-five basis through October 26. 
The issue is being underwritten by a 
syndicate headed by Blyth & Co., 
Inc., and Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox. 
Proceeds of the sale will boost Union 
Bank’s capital and surplus to $18.6 
million. 


TOP JOBS 


Realignment 


Horace C. Flanigan, 66, stepped up 
from president to chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. Elected 
president was Eugene S. Hooper, 58, 
senior vice president and chief credit 
officer. 

Mr. Flanigan has been an officer and 
director of Manufacturers Trust since 
1931, its president since 1951. At the 
close of the latter year, the bank had 
resources of $2.8 billion, loans of $817 
million and net operating earnings of 
$12.5 million. By the end of 1955, 
these figures had grown under Mr. 
Flanigan’s administration to $3.2 bil- 
lion, $1.1 billion. and $16.2 million, 
respectively. 

A man of many interests, Mr. Flan- 
igan also is a director of Allied Stores 
Corp., General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Hilton Hotels Corp., Stern Bros. and 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 


Mr. Hooper launched his financial 
career as a clerk in the auditing de- 
partment of the old National Bank of 
Commerce of New York. He later 
served in the credit department and 
as the bank’s traveling representative 
in the Southwest. He joined Manu- 
facturers Trust as an assistant vice 
president in 1929, worked his way up 
to vice president in 1939, senior vice 
president in 1951. Mr. Hooper also has 
been the bank’s senior loaning officer 
for the last several years. 


MILESTONES 
Birth of a Bank 


Mid-America National Bank, the 
first new national bank in Chicago’s 
Loop area in a decade, formally open- 
ed for business last month. Formation 
of the bank was begun more than a 
year ago by an organizing committee 
headed by Chicago industrialist 
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Harold T. Ames, a director of Ameri- 
can Airlines, Oliver Corp. and King- 
Seely Corp. 

Mr. Ames will also serve as director 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Mid-America National. 
Rounding out the new bank’s top 
management team are Board Chair- 
man Hiland B. Noyes, who also is 
president of the Upper Avenue Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and President 
Edward Damstra. Mid-America Na- 
tional gets under way with 12,500 
shares of $40-par stock outstanding, a 
capital structure of $1.3 million. 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 


Combination Completed 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.—product of one of the largest in- 
vestment banking mergers in recent 
years (BANKERS MONTHLY, Aug. 15) 
—opened for business last month with 
capital of more than $17 million, of- 
fices in 15 cities from coast to coast. 
The expanded firm holds memberships 
in The New York Stock Exchange and 
other principal exchanges, offers indi- 
vidual and institutional investors a 
full range of brokerage and investment 
banking services. As underwriters in 


MUTUAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1956 


RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Federal Home Loan Bank Stock 


Office Buildings, Equipment and Land 


Other Resources 


$207,856,483.12 
1,887,668.51 
2,696,200.00 
5,094,238.84 
815,783.55 
16,775,556.46 


$235,125,930.48 


LIABILITIES 


Due Savings Shareholders 
Construction Loans in Process 


Federal Home Loan Bank Advances 


Other Liabilities 
Surplus and Reserves 


$201,246,047.82 
7,532,530.48 
6,550,000.00 
1,348,724.83 
18,448,627.35 


$235,125,930.48 


PERPETUAL 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Edward C. Baltz, President 


litn & E STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Established 1881 


the last two years, the predecessor 
firms—Union Securities Corp. and 
Eastman, Dillon & Co.—managed 
corporate and tax-exempt issues add- 
ing up to more than $1 billion. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
Broader Role 


Eugene R. Black, president of the 
World Bank, had some eye-catching 
statistics to report to the bank’s an- 
nual meeting last month. During the 
year ended June 30, the World Bank 
had lent out nearly $400 million in 
26 loans to 20 different countries or 
territories.* Since the bank began 
operations in 1946, it had made loans 
of more than $2.7 billion in 42 coun- 
tries. 


But the loan figures did not tell the 
whole story. The World Bank, said 
Mr. Black, “‘has evolved into a de- 
velopment agency which uses its finan- 
cial resources as but one means of 
helping its members along the whole 
broad front of economic progress. As 
I see it, the role of the bank in the 
coming years will be to apply the 
knowledge and experience it gains to 
an ever increasing number of develop- 
ment problems. I see the bank be- 
coming a still more effective agent for 
promoting capital flow into the less 
developed countries, and perhaps the 
most persuasive external means of en- 
couraging these countries to adopt 
policies and attitudes conducive to 
sound economic growth.” 


*Of the 26 loans, 18 involved participations by 
private banks. These participations, in every case 
without the World Bank's: guarantee, were taken 
by nine banks in the U. S., three in Europe and 
one in Canada. . 


INNOVATIONS 
Satellite Station 


Carl A. Bimson, president of Valley 
National Bank in Phoenix, announced 
last month that the world’s first com- 
pletely equipped satellite observation 
station would be set up on the sky- 
scraper roof of the bank’s home office. 
Dr. Armand Spitz of the Smithsonian 
Geophysical Observatory told report- 
ers that the Valley Bank station will 
keep track of the earth-circling man- 
made satellite to be launched into 
outer space next year. Valley Bank is 
underwriting the cost of building the 
station and providing instruments 
needed to sight the satellite during its 
18,000-mile-per-hour flights around 
the globe. 
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The forthcoming Congressional study of Federal laws governing financial 
institutions and credit will be a technical one rather than a broad inquiry into 
financial and economic theories. It will not be a study of the magnitude of the 
National Monetary Commission, which extended over a four-year period (1908-12). 
Announced objective of the upcoming study: "To formulate a new banking code 
with obsolete provisions eliminated and new authority added in areas where the 
need is clearly demonstrated." 


The Senate Banking & Currency Committee staff is now preparing a compilation 
of all Federal statutes governing financial institutions and credit. 

Meanwhile, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions are preparing their respective recommendations. 


These recommendations, together with the compilation of laws, will serve as 
the basis for the study. 













Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), acting chairman of the Banking Committee 
for this study, has now announced the members of his 27-—man advisory committee. 
Banking members of this committee are: Chairman Kenton R. Cravens, pres. of 
Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis; J. A. Broderick, chm. of East River Sav. Bank of 
New York; W. J. Bryan, VP of Third NB in Nashville; C. Francis Cocke, chm. of First 
Nat. Exchange Bank of Roanoke; M. F. Eveleth, Sr., VP of Ocean NB of Kennebunk, Me. 
Also: R. H. Harris, Jr., Sr. VP of The Connecticut B&T; R. E. Holt, exec. VP 
of Walker B&T of Salt Lake City; Norris 0. Johnson, VP of The First Nat. City Bank of 
New York; V. W. Johnson, pres. of First NB, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Homer J. Livingston, 
pres. of The First NB of Chicago. 4 
Also: John J. McCloy, chm. of The Chase Manhattan Bank; E. P. Messick, exec. 
VP of First NB&T of Milford, Del.; J. M. Naughton, pres. of Second NB of Cumberland, 
Md.; R. L. Oare, chm. of First B&T of South Bend, Ind.; Everett D. Reese, chm. of 
Park NB of Newark, 0. 
And: J. V. Satterfield, Jr., pres. of The First NB in Little Rock; James E. 
Shelton, chm. of Security-—First NB of Los Angeles; M. B. Spragins, pres. of First 
NB of Huntsville, Ala.; J. Cameron Thomson, chm. of Northwest Bancorp., and Ben 
Wooten, pres. of First NB in Dallas. 
Other members represent the savings and loan industry, credit unions, etc. 
















The advisory committee will meet with the Senate Banking Committee early 
next month. At the same time, representatives of the five Federal agencies will 
present their recommendations in oral testimony. 

In December, the advisory committee will meet again to formulate proposals 
for a tentative draft bill. The draft bill will be introduced in the Senate next 
January, and "extensive" public hearings will be held. 
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Bankers 
showed the 
world how 


(The story of photographic record keeping 
—pioneered by banks-—and how it grew) 


Way back in 1928 the first Recordak Microfilmer was 
installed in the Empire Trust Company, N.Y.C. In a 
matter of months more than 100 installations had been 


Libraries charge out books 3 times faster with Recordak 
Microfilming than with old rubber-stamping routine. As 
many as 100 clerical operations formerly carried out at 
public desks have been discontinued. Service to public is 
greatly expanded by releasing trained librarians from hours 
of tedious detail. 


made—all in banks. Bankers pioneered the application of 
the new picture-taking idea to everyday routines . . . 
showed the world how it did away with manual record keep- 
ing in transit operations; eliminated dual-posting in book- 
keeping . . . and greatly increased protection, too. Other 
businesses took notice—a new era in record keeping was 
underway. * 


Title Abstract Companies bring the local courthouse to 
their offices by microfilming all the documents filed daily. 
This eliminates constant travel back and forth to the court- 
house to double-check on signatures and confusing tran- 
scripts. Complete film records of real property transactions 
are at the fingertips—no mistakes, omissions, abbreviations. 


See the Recordak Reliant at 


ABA CONVENTION Oct. 21-24 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOOTH No. 12-13 


‘“‘Make any comparison— make any test’’ 
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Retail Stores were the first to apply Recordak Microfilming 
to billing operations. Photographing a customer’s sales- 
checks—and sending them out with the bill—eliminated a 
description of each purchase . . . reduced posting 85%. 


Today many types of business follow similar billing 
short cuts . oil and telephone companies, dairies, 
country clubs, to name a few. 


Transportation Companies keep track of every shipment 
by microfilming the sender’s shipping ticket and the 
corresponding delivery receipt. This eliminates lengthy 
check sheets . . . and bookkeeping that was ‘“‘days behind” 
and prone to mistakes. One clerk can now process over 
3,000 tickets and receipts in a few hours. 


Railroads eliminate tieups at junction points by micro- 
filming freight waybills instead of copying them with pen or 
typewriter. What used to take hours now takes minutes... 
trains are ready to roll as soon as shipments are transferred. 


Follow-up accounting is also much easier. No tran- 
scription errors or omissions on the film records, when 
they’re viewed in a Recordak Film Reader. 


Brokerage Offices no longer have to transcribe the stock 
certificate numbers for the millions of dollars worth of 
securities passing through their hands daily. Or list the 
certificate numbers and the amount of shares on customer 
stocks going exdividend. “‘All-day” jobs for two clerks are 
now done in one hour by girl at Recordak Microfilmer. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originating modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


Today’s big favorite in bank: . . . new Recordak Reliant 
gives banks lowest per picture cost . . . makes it all but 
impossible to miss pictures. Many extra features . . . each 
reflecting the know-how acquired by Recordak and Kodak 
in 28 years of microfilming research and development. 
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While you were drinking 
your second cup of coffee 
last evening... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
7500 cash items 


How long did you linger over your It explains why many a check mailed to us in 
second cup last evening? the afternoon by banks from coast to coast be- 
Let’s say 15 minutes. comes available funds the following morning. 
In that brief time, the Continental IIli- We think that’s service. We think it’s 
nois processed about 7500 cash items. service that explains why our several thousand 
Such speed has a real point. correspondents agree so heartily that the Con- 
It means earliest possible presentation. tinental Illinois is the “banker’s bank.” 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A DYNAMIC INVESTMENT POLICY | 


The basic considerations underlying bank investment policy have changed 


greatly in recent years. 


In the following article, one of the nation’s top 


authorities analyzes these changes, suggests an investment policy geared 
to the current money market outlook. 


HE AMERICAN ECONOMY is the most 
dynamic the world has ever 
known; and this dynamism is 

increasing at an accelerating pace. It 
follows that American banking neces- 
sarily must be dynamic. The vital 
need for a dynamic loan policy, sound- 
ly fitted to an expanding and chang- 
ing economy, is universally recognized. 
But the equally vital need of a dynam- 
ic investment policy is not so general- 
ly realized. In fact, quite to the con- 
trary, there is a feeling on the part of 
some bankers that the more static the 
investment policy, the more conser- 
vative it is. 

There are even bankers who still 
believe that a bank should make 
loans, if enough borrowers can be 
found, to the exclusion of all invest- 
ment. But this view overlooks the 
changed character of modern banking. 
In particular, it overlooks the grow- 
ing necessity of diversification, the 
first principle of financial safety. Even 
more important, it overlooks the fact 
that modern banks rely on shiftability 
of assets as well as_ self-liquidity 
through maturing of assets, to meet 
their liquidity requirements. 


Investment Holdings & 
the Money Supply 


The traditional theory of maintain- 
ing liquidity through a steady flow of 
maturities of short-term loans and dis- 
counts was developed before our com- 
mercial banks had their present re- 
sponsibilities for the money supply. 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS* 


Such a policy—namely, the attempt 
of banks to secure liquidity by insist- 
ing on payment of maturing loans or 
refusing to make new loans—would, 
today, accelerate any deflationary ten- 
dency in the general economy, as it 
would reduce demand deposits, the 
modern money supply. This means 
that shiftability—i.e., something to 
shift and a place to shift it—should be 
utilized nowadays as, obviously, the 
deflationary effect of a shrinkage in 
the money supply should not be 
added to the other deflationary pres- 
sures of a downward swing of the busi- 
ness cycle. This, in turn, means that 
every bank needs substantial holdings 
of investments even though it has to 
pass part of its local loan demand on to 
other banks! (Of course, if such securi- 
ties are shifted to non-bank holders, 
there is a shrinkage in the money sup- 
ply, but this would not happen unless 
the Federal Reserve Banks were fol- 
lowing an anti-inflationary policy.) 


Investment Aims Have Changed 


Not only should banks carry suf- 
ficient investment holdings to prevent 
our modern money supply from be- 
coming, like the National Bank Notes, 
inversely elastic, they must carry large 
holdings of high-grade investment se- 
curities from the standpoint of both 


*Professor of Banking, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and in the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, New York University. Mr. 
Rodgers is a regular contributor to BANKERS 
MONTHLY. 


the liquidity and the earnings of the 
individual bank. In this respect, how- 
ever, there have been highly signifi- 
cant changes in recent years. 


From the early ’30s up to the his- 
toric Accord in March 1951, between 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board, the basic aim of bank invest- 
ment policy was profitable employ- 
ment of available funds. Earnings were 
a prime consideration, as the Great 
Depression (which is what the early 
30s will undoubtedly be termed by 
historians) not only drastically re- 
duced the demand for loans, it made 
bankers ultra-conservative in both 
their lending and their investing. As a 
result, interest rates declined almost 
to the vanishing point—for example, 
before President Hoover left office, 
the bankers’ acceptance rate was 
driven down to 1% of 1 percent! De- 
spite the urgent need for earnings and 
the abnormally low rates during this 
period, banks in general bought only 
the highest grade and, largely, short- 
term securities until World War II. 
Then they bought longer term issues, 
particularly government bonds, in 
heavy volume, as there was no risk in 
holding them so long as the policy of 
“pegging” the price of government 
securities was maintained by the Fede- 
ral Reserve authorities. This was be- 
cause money rates, in general, re- 
mained low as long as the Federal was 
obliged to maintain the prices on 
government securities. 


Since the Accord of 1951, however, 
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practically all of the above basic con- 
siderations have changed greatly. 
Loan volume, starting a rapid expan- 
sion after World War II, has now lit- 
erally soared to heights which few, if 
any, expected to be attained in our 
time. And substitution of a flexible 
credit policy for the inflexibility of the 
“pegs” has permitted the price of 
government issues to drop, with a 
consequent increase in rates through- 
out the money market and the capital 
market. (Of course, it should not be 
forgotten that today’s flexible credit 
policy calls for fluctuating interest 
rates, so it follows that rates will be 
under downward pressure by the Fede- 
ral Reserve authorities, as well as by 
economic factors, as soon as business 
starts to slow up and unemployment 
rises. ) 

But, most important of all from a 
banking standpoint, was the stern 
demonstration of the first six months 
of 1953, which has been repeated on a 
less drastic scale during 1955 and 1956, 
that, as a practical matter, medium- 
and long-term government obligations 
can no longer be relied on for liquidity. 


As changes in interest rates naturally 
have a greater effect on the market 
price of the longer-term obligations 
than on the shorter ones, it is obvious 
that such securities can no longer pro- 
vide both liquidity and protection 
against loss, in case of sale before ma- 
turity. In short, all investments have 
become more risky market-wise at the 
very time that heavy loan volume, credit 
restriction by the Federal, and uncer- 
tainties in the economic outlook make 
liquidity needs greater than at any time 
in recent years. 


Need for Future Liquidity 


Not only is the need for liquidity 
greater now, there is every prospect 
that it will increase in the days ahead. 
As loan-deposit ratios go up, risk in- 
creases; consequently, the liquidity of 
investment holdings should be °in- 
creased. And, as pointed out at some 
length in an article in the June issue 
of BANKERS MONTHLY, loan-deposit 
ratios may confidently be expected to 
go up. 

Growth of loan volume is inevitable. 
The great growth envisioned for the 


American economy will naturally re- 
quire more bank credit. The higher 
costs of doing business also will favor- 
ably affect loan volume. The con- 
tinued high level (now 52 per cent) of 
corporate income taxes and the ac- 
celeration of payment of these taxes, 
as was so dramatically demonstrated 
last spring, likewise will certainly in- 
crease the demand for loans. In short, 
to the increase flowing from the over- 
all growth of the economy, must be 
added the further increase of the 
growing proportion of that business 
volume which will be done on credit. 
This will come not only from new 
methods of credit extension (as in 
consumer finance) and refinement of 
old methods (as in accounts receivable 
and inventory financing), but also 
from increasing specialization (division 
of labor, as the economist puts it), 
which will require the financing of ad- 
ditional steps in the production and 
marketing chains. 


Current Liquidity is Down 


The credit restraint policy of the 
Federal Reserve authorities during 
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1955 and 1956 has greatly reduced the 
liquidity of the commercial banks, as 
measured by the arbitrary and narrow 
standard of their total holdings of gov- 
ernment securities; and the reduction 
is even greater measured by their 
holdings of short-term governments! 
This reduction has been particularly 
striking in the case of the city banks. 
For example, the total of United 
States Government securities held by 
the Weekly Reporting Member Banks 
in leading cities has dropped from 
$36.9 billion at the end of 1954 to 
$26.6 billion—a decline of more than 
$10 billion! Even more important, this 
decline has been most pronounced in 
the short-term sector of their govern- 
ment holdings as, during the same 
period, their bills and certificates have 
dropped from $5.3 billion to only $1.7 
billion, a decline of $3.6 billion, or 68 
per cent! 

For the same banks, the decline in 
liquidity as measured by the percent- 
age relationship of their risk assets to 
their adjusted:demand and time de- 
posits is equally striking. Excluding 
their holdings of Treasury securities 
and their loans to dealers on such se- 
curities, their remaining “‘risk’’ assets 


Capital to total assets (1:2)....,..... 
Capital to deposits (1:16)............ 
Capital to employed assets (1:12)..... 


Capital to total assets less cash and 
U. S. Government securities (1:13). . 
Capital to total assets less cash and 
U. S. Government securities due in 


5 years or less (1:14).........000. 


Capital to total securities due in more 
than 5 years (1:15) 


Available capital to total assets (11:2).. 
Available capital to deposits (11:16)... 


Available capital to employed assets 


PURINE dc eresesicieuszivadese 


Available capital to assets less cash 
and U. S. Government securities 


Available capital to assets less cash 
and U. S. Government securities due 


in 5 years or less (11:14).......... 


Available capital to total securities due 





a. Not available p. preliminary 


SOURCE: Compiled by Research Council, American 
from reports of the 


Bankers Association, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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in more than 5 years (11:15),...... 


jumped from 65 per cent of their total 
adjusted deposits in June 1955 to 74 
per cent in June 1956. For the large 
New York city banks, the level of 
“risk” assets was even higher, and the 
increase during the period even great- 
er, as the ratio rose from 76 per cent 
in June 1955 to 86 per cent in June of 
this year. 

The sizeable amount of term loans 
(defined as those with a maturity of 
more than one year) in the loan totals, 
particularly in the large city banks, of 
course, further reduces the liquidity of 
the loan portfolio. For example, 74 
per cent of the dollar amount of mem- 
ber bank loans to the petroleum, coal, 
chemicals and rubber group, and 69 
per cent of those to transportation, 
communication, and other public utili- 
ties in October 1955 were term loans. 
The total dollar value of term loans is 
of such proportions that increased liq- 
uidity in the investment account is ad- 
visable as an offset. 


Another reason for special attention 
to the liquidity of the investment 
portfolio is the steady decline in the 
various capital ratios. In particular, 
the decline of capital to total assets 
of all operating insured commercial 








Capital Ratios of Operating Insured Commercial Banks 


(Based on Book Values Shown in Call Reports of Condition on or about June 30) 
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banks from 14.4 per cent in 1934 to 
7.2 per cent at the beginning of 1956, 
and the decline in the ratio of available 
capital to assets, less cash and United 
States Government securities from 
19.4 per cent to 12.9 per cent during 
the same period, taken in conjunction 
with the decline in liquidity of the 
government securities, should be kept 
in mind in all bank investment deci- 
sions (see table). 


Outlook for the Money Market 


Investment policy and investment 
activity should be fitted to the outlook 
for the money market. In any effort 
to estimate probable developments in 
money and credit management, the 
tendency to make the wish “father to 
the thought” should be stoutly re- 
sisted. Nor should rumor and hunch 
take the place of study and analysis. 
This is not as difficult as many people 
seem to think, as there are certain 
basic principles which the credit 
authorities may be expected to use. 
Applying these principles in an analy- 
sis of the present outlook, several con- 
clusions seem warranted. 

First, since, as is well known, the 
credit policy of the Federal Reserve 
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is heavily influenced by business ac- 
tivity and the outlook for business 
activity, somewhat easier conditions 
may be expected in the money market 
as business activity has slackened. 
‘The greatest impact rate-wise will be 
on the bill rate, as banks will seek to 
increase their holdings of bills as soon 
as they are in a position to do so, in 
order to restore their liquidity. 


Second, when pressure is relaxed by 
the credit authorities, the so-called 
“‘free’”’ reserves (the excess of excess 
reserves over member bank borrow- 
ing at the Federal Reserve) will 
change from the heavy negative basis 
of the present credit restriction period 
to a positive one, as Federal Reserve 
open market purchases will make it 
possible for the member banks to re- 
duce their indebtedness at the Re- 
serve Banks. 


Third, a still further decline in 
business activity will be countered 
with a reduction in the discount rate 
and, later on, with a reduction in re- 
serve requirements (which are high 
historically and comparatively), so 
that the banks will be in a position to 
finance the great secular growth of 
business which now seems inevitable. 





The basic thing to keep in mind is 
that, under present circumstances, busi- 
ness activity is the best indicator of the 
outlook for money market rates. 


Indicated Investment Policy 


Given the foregoing needs for liq- 
uidity and the probable money mar- 
ket developments, what investment 
policy should a bank follow? 

At the outset, it cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the bank 
should follow its own investment 
policy. If it doesn’t have one, it should 
formulate one and have it approved 
by the board of directors. No bank is 
so small that it should not have a formal 
investment policy clearly set forth in 
writing and officially approved by its 
board. And while it is advisable to get 
outside opinion on the merits of par- 
ticular issues and policies, it is wéll to 
remember that practically all such 
advice suffers from one of two near- 
fatal defects. If given by a man of 
high professional competence and in- 
tegrity, it is likely to be too conserva- 
tive, as he will naturally strive to 
avoid anything for which he might be 
blamed. On the other hand, if it is 
given by a “gladhander’” who is in- 


When it LOOKS like 
a& good investment 


However sound and profitable a real property 


investment appears, there is the ever present question 


of the status of the title. 


It has come to be accepted in both banking 
and real estate circles that the title is good 
when insured by TG&T. The banker 

not only gets sound protection, 


but makes the loan with all 
the facts before him. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
33 and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 « WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 












terested only in the profit on the sales 
he makes, it is likely to be biased. In 
view of this, the bank should carefully 
weigh all information and advice, and 
make its own decisions. 


Subject to the above qualifications, 
the following principles should guide 
a bank (with no special problems) in 
its portfolio management, under to- 
day’s conditions and outlook. 


Banks learned in the early ’30s that 
they could not depend solely on call 
loans and ordinary commercial loans 
for their liquidity. In another hard 
lesson in 1953, and more recently in 
1955 and this year, they have learned 
that, as a practical matter, they can- 
not rely on the longer-term govern- 
ment obligations for liquidity. This 
leaves only the short-term Treasury 
issues and other high-grade, very 
short-dated obligations as dependable 
sources of liquidity. It follows that 
banks should increase their holdings 
of bills and certificates and assets of 
similar certain liquidity, so that they 
will be in a position to meet the com- 
ing increased demand for credit and 
other requirements, as they develop, 
without suffering the losses of forced 
sale of medium- and long-term issues. 


Less emphasis on medium- and 
long-term government obligations for 
liquidity purposes does not mean 
that such holdings should be dumped. 
The fact, however, should be frankly 
faced that it may be necessary to hold 
them until maturity if loss is to be 
avoided. This means that the longer- 
term obligations of the Treasury, 
along with the longer-term munici- 
pals and the longer-term corporate 
issues, should be held primarily against 
time deposits and capital resources. 
Moreover, they should only be bought 
with the basic intention of holding 
them until final maturity. 

Also, as the high rates on short-term 
obligations cannot be expected to con- 
tinue after business slackens and 
credit restraint changes to credit ease, 
banks should place greater emphasis 
on medium-term, high quality tax- 
exempts for earnings on the commer- 
cial side of their operations. 


Higher Earnings on Savings Deposits 


On the savings side of the bank, 
particularly, every effort should be 
made to bring the investment policy 
in line with today’s realities and to- 
morrow’s_ potentialities. Obviously, 
the increased cost of doing business in 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Here you see ‘‘Ad’”’ Schultheis, a PNB officer, cast- 
ing a constructive eye on a correspondent bank’s 
operations. (At the correspondent bank’s invita- 
tion, we hasten to add.) ‘“‘Ad” Schultheis spends 
much of his time doing just that. So do the other 
PNB men who make up our ‘Methods Survey” 
group. 


Their job is to appraise objectively the corre- 
spondent’s ways of working . . . of using its people 
and equipment ... in the light of today’s newest 
banking techniques. They know that what works 
best for one bank is not necessarily the solution 
for another—but they are also quick to recognize 
where a change will result in better work, more 
efficiently handled. 
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Their analyses and recommendations, always 
made on the basis of the correspondent’s individual 
operations, have been valuable to many banks. This 
is another of the ‘‘plus values” of PNB correspond- 
ent service. We’d welcome the chance to tell you 
more about this service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 « PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 















MONG those who assign to bank- 
ing its role as an_ integral 
part of our over-all economy, 

mere ability to lend money with a 
minimum of risk and to get it back 
with a maximum of interest, is by no 
means the one infallible mark of a 
good banker. They hold that the 
banker’s responsibility extends far be- 
yond the four walls of his building 
and the confines of his community. 
They insist that he can fully discharge 
that responsibility only by using such 
discretion in extending or withholding 
credit as to contribute to the utmost 
to the soundness and stability of the 
nation’s economy. 


We all know but we need occasion- 
ally to be reminded that our economic 
welfare in the years that lie ahead is 
going to be determined in large meas- 
ure by the way in which the credit 
channeled through our lending insti- 
tutions is used, or abused. 


Banks in the Middle 


As our economic cycle moves from 
one phase to the next, banks are all 
too likely to stand accused of having 
caused, by providing too much or too 
little credit, whatever inflated or de- 
pressed conditions may be the subject 
of the complaints of the moment. They 
will avoid this criticism only by main- 
taining a degree of stability that will 
leave little cause for complaint. 


In recent years our economy has ex- 
panded more rapidly than our money 
supply has grown. We have supported 
this expansion by putting to work the 
excess bank reserves which grew out 
of the inflationary developments of 
the depression and war, consisting 
principally of the devaluation of our 
currency and a vast amount of deficit 
spending. While we have more than 
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Stability: A New Policy Goal 


A prerequisite to loan decisions that will fully meet the needs of our 
times is a flexible loan policy that answers alike to the requirements 
of worthy borrowers and the needs of the economy as a whole. 


By DON H. WAGEMAN 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


doubled our private debt, we have 
succeeded, as well, in increasing our 
gross national product a comparable 
amount, and inflationary pressures 
have been counteracted to that extent. 
We now find, however, that our bank 
reserves are fully employed; so we 
again find ourselves asking, ‘‘Where 
do we go from here?’ 


The question isn’t easily answered. 
There is thorough agreement on the 
point that economic progress is a con- 
tinuing development and that we’ll 
continue to move forward over a 
period of years. The outlook for the 
near term, however, is somewhat 
clouded, and most of us would doubt- 
less be glad to settle for the status quo 
until we’ve gotten thoroughly adjusted 
to this new level of activity and are 
ready for another step forward. We 
certainly don’t want any deflationary 
developments, and we don’t want to 
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add to the inflationary pressures that 
are already at work in our economy. 

And this means that our loan de- 
cisions must be made with a due regard 
for their impact on our economy as a 
whole. Mere ability to meet the test 
of solvency and liquidity isn’t enough 
to warrant the making of a loan that 
will plainly add to some already exist- 
ing inflationary pressure. It is ad- 
mittedly difficult to forego the added 
profit that might be made by ignoring 
this consideration, but that actually 
isn’t a very high price to pay for a 
stable economy. 

The danger here, as in the case of a 
national election, is that the individual 
is all too likely to feel that one vote 
more or less doesn’t particularly mat- 
ter; and every inflationary loan is 
plainly a vote for inflation. It is hard 
for us to realize, and quite as difficult 
to convince a customer, that the de- 
cision regarding each individual loan 
application has a definite influence 
on the financial and economic health 
of the country. 


It is, by the same token, of the ut- 
most importance that we maintain a 
positive approach toward all loans 
that are making a contribution to the 
smooth functioning of our economy. A 
condition of equilibrium between sup- 
ply and effective demand must be 
maintained, and it is the responsibility 
of lending institutions across the coun- 
try to see that there is no excess of 
credit on either side of the equation. 

George S. Moore, executive vice 
president of the First National City 
Bank of New York, said in the course 
of his introductory remarks to the 
A. B. A.’s National Credit Confer- 
ence*, “We are all having to cut our 


*Mr. Moore is Chairman of the ABA's Credit 
Policy Commission, which sponsored the confer- 
ence. 
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cloth in conformance with existing 
pressures and the merits of the credit 
demands being made upon us. Banks 
today are in a tighter money position 
than has existed since the bank holi- 
day. It may be fortunate that this is 
so because the very heights to which 
business has soared, and the success 
which many untested enterprises have 
achieved, tempt us daily with loan op- 
portunities of a type which have not 
always brought happy results in the 
past. 


“It is probably even healthier for 
our would-be borrowers than for our- 
selves that we are not saying “‘yes” to 
every request; are more able to lay 
down more reasonable and realistic 
conditions for loans both as to amount 
and terms. Interestingly enough, most 
customers are accepting these deci- 
sions in good spirit and many welcome 
them as being in their own self- 
interest. In any event, I believe and 
hope that the restrictions we are all 
exercising will minimize the mistakes 
we are making... 


‘“‘The more or less uninterrupted ex- 
pansion since the war has covered up 
many weaknesses. The aging factor 
alone during a relatively problemless 
period has brought many management 
teams to the top without adequate 
testing. This applies to us bankers as 
well as to our customers... . 


Must Stand the Test of Hindsight 


‘“‘We bankers have a major public 
relations problem in 1956. We are at 
the unhappy point where restrictive 
credit policies meet the borrower. It 
is a political year. From where I sit I 
see a pretty good cross section of the 
national credit picture; and I can say 
positively that I know of no essential 
or constructive credit-worthy loan re- 
quests which are not being taken care 
of by the banking system. The sound- 
ness of our policies nevertheless will 
be tested by the way we direct our re- 
stricted lending power and the way 
we measure the risks we take on our 
capital and money positions. These 
decisions will have to stand the test 
of hindsight.” 


So perhaps we shouldn’t feel too 
badly about our inability to meet all 
of the requests for credit that are 
coming our way. 

With bank loan totals at an all-time 
high, bankers are asking themselves 
how much further they should go in 
their efforts to meet the continuing 
demand for credit. Or, perhaps, they 
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it represents another field warehouse in the growing 
American Express chain. 

And it also means that a specially trained American 
Express man is giving his courteous, personal attention 
to your customer relations in safeguarding the inven- 
tories which collateralize another bank loan. 


Day by day, week by week, more and more 
bankers are discovering that their com- 
modity loans can be handled more simply 
(reduction of complicated details) and 
more safely (best safety record in the 
industry) by using warehouse receipts of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 
CORPORATION 


Member of the 106 year old American Express family 
Head Office—65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ANGOLA, IND. © ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE ® BOSTON ® BUFFALO ® CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND ® DALLAS 
DENVER ® DES MOINES ® DETROIT © HOUSTON ® KANSAS CITY, MO. ® LOS ANGELES ® MIAMI ® MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS ® MONTREAL ® NEW ORLEANS ® ORLANDO ® PHILADELPHIA ® PITTSBURGH ® SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN ANTONIO ® SAN FRANCISCO ® SEATTLE ® sT. Louis ® SYRACUSE ® TORONTO 
WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, OHIO © WASHINGTON, D. C. © WESLACO, TEXAS 


Write for your copy of ‘Inventory In Action” — 
a fresh new approach to the story of Field Warehousing. 













should ask, ““How much further can 
we go?” We are all familiar with the 
commonly accepted measuring sticks 
which relate loans to deposits and to 
‘capital, but neither of these will pro- 
vide the answer to the question in this 
context. We are not discussing capital 
risks or depositors’ safety. We are 
talking about loan totals as related, 
not to deposits, but to loanable funds, 
which is quite a different matter. 
Loanable funds, in the sense in 
which the term is here used, may be 
determined by deducting from the 
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bank’s total assets the aggregate of 
fixed investments, vault cash, legal 
reserves, necessary correspondent 
bank balances, and investment in 
bonds pledged to secure public funds. 
The remainder might be designated as 
gross loanable funds, and from this 
should be deducted whatever amount 
may be regarded as appropriate for 
use as a secondary reserve. The 
amount then remaining would qualify 
as “net loanable funds.” 

Now let us relate our loan total to 
net loanable funds and see how much 


we 

















more we can comfortably allow our 
loans to increase. And let’s not fail to 
take a second look at the amount set 
aside as secondary reserve and con- 
sider carefully the old fashioned idea 
that there must always be funds with 
which to take care of unused out- 
standing commitments and the un- 
foreseen credit needs of business, to 
say nothing of the ever present possi- 
bility of a decline in deposits. 














Still No Utopia 


The economic cycle is still with us. 
There have been built into our econo- 
my many so-called automatic stabi- 
lizers that will tend to moderate any 
deflationary trends that may develop, 
and we have more knowledge and 
better weapons with which to combat 
economic instability than ever before; 
but it is by no means safe to conclude 
that we have reached an economic 
utopia in which we can reasonably 
expect to witness new all-time records 
of activity year after year without 
having to undergo periodic adjust- 
ments. 

Even though these adjustments will 
in all likelihood be far less severe than 
some that we have known, they will 
provide the “test of hindsight” to 
which Mr. Moore referred. They will 
reveal errors of judgment that will 

































A typical computation of net 
loanable funds 






























(000 omitted) 
Capital & Reserve 8,000 
Deposits 100,000 


Total funds 108,000 


Deduct: 





*Cash 23,000 
**Fixed Assets 2,500 
Pledged Bonds 1,500 


Total Non-Loanable 


Funds 27 ,000 





81,000 


Gross Loanable Funds 
Deduct 10% Secondary 
Reserve 10,000 
Net Loanable Funds 71,000 
Loans 60,000 
% of deposits 60% 
% of net loanable funds 84% 











*Vault cash, legal reserves, correspondent bal- 
ances and items in process of collection, etc. 


**Banking house, real estate, parking lot, 
furniture, fixtures, Federal Reserve stock, 
etc. 
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have resulted in the involuntary ac- | 
cumulation of inventories of both raw 
materials and finished goods. And they 
will result in a slow-down in the col- 
lection of receivables at the manufac- | 
turing, wholesale, and retail levels. 


These increases in inventories and | 
receivables will inevitably necessitate | 
additional borrowing, and it is quite 
likely that many customers who have | 
not borrowed for years will again have 
to resort to bank loans to tide them 
over whatever difficulty they may 
encounter. This demand will constitute | 
an altogether legitimate claim on our | 
loanable funds, and we must be pre- | 
pared to meet it. 













An Analogy in Merchandising 


While there is probably no diction- | 
ary that defines money as a com- | 
modity, the money with which we, as | 
bankers, are entrusted is really just | 
that much “merchandise”; it is our | 
stock in trade. Carrying the analogy 
a little further, it is a first principle of | 
good merchandising that inventory 
must not be oversold, and that holds 
for banking just as it does for busi- 
nesses that are actually engaged in the 
sale of the products of our farms and | 
factories. Witness, for instance, what 
happened in the mortgage money | 
market when the rate of savings de- 
clined and the supply of mortgage in- 
vestment funds was less than suf- 
ficient to fill outstanding com- 
mitments. | 

Many factors contributed ‘to this 
shortage, including government ac- 
tion; but among the more important 
was the fact that lending terms in the 
mortgage field generally were overly | 
liberal, and demand was stimulated 
to the point where it exceeded the sup- 
ply. The merchandisers of money had 
simply oversold their inventory. 


Current and projected capital ex- 
penditures by our industries are very 
much in the news. In 1955 the total of 
such expenditures exceeded the 
amount of investment funds available 
from the usual sources of supply. 
Present indications are that the de- 
mand in 1956 will be found to have 
exceeded that of 1955, and that the 
year will end with an even greater defi- 
cit of available investment funds. At 
least some of this demand is spilling 
over into the commercial banks, as 
did the unfilled demand for mortgage 
money. | 

Here we are again confronted with 
the question, ““How much?” It is com- 
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mercial banking’s first and most im- 
portant responsibility to take care of 
all of the normal current needs of busi- 
ness, and there are definite limits to 
‘the banks’ ability, at the same time, 
to absorb this large demand for in- 
vestment funds. So let’s not oversell 
our inventory. 


It seems appropriate to consider the 
extent to which today’s tight money 
conditions in the commercial banking 
system might be the result of our 
having already taken on too many 
loans that might more properly be 
classified as investments. To state it 


differently, we might well ask our- 
selves, ‘Do we have too many term, 
mortgage, and other loans that have 
been made for capital purposes and 
are repayable over a longer period 
than has been the historic lending 
pattern?’’ While there may be differ- 
ences of opinion on that point as 
matters now stand, there can be no 
doubt that we will find ourselves in 
that predicament if we yield to 
present-day pressures. 

This may sound like a proposal that 
loan policies be drastically changed, 
but it is not. It is merely to suggest a 
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policy that calls for a degree of se- 
lectivity that is appropriate to the 
conditions obtaining when the loan is 
made. Such a policy will be found to 
be sound under any and all conditions. 
It may be defined as requiring the 
bank to supply all of the sound credit 
needed by solvent customers in con- 
nection with their usual and normal 
business requirements. 


This loan policy doesn’t need to be 
changed in order to fit the times. The 
economic climate shifts, and the con- 
dition of the borrower changes, 
whether it be in some detail of man- 
agement or the balance sheet or the 
operating statement, with the result 
that a loan which was regarded as 
“sound” or ‘usual’ or “normal” a 
few months ago now falls into some 
more or less derogatory classification. 
It’s the loan, not the policy, that has 
changed. 


With all signs pointing to a demand 
for loans that will, in all probability, 
exceed the supply of available funds, 
increasing selectivity will doubtless be 
the rule. And the wise banker will base 
his selections more largely on the 
needs of the economy than upon the 
desire for immediate profit. 


Speaking to much the same point, 
William McChesney Martin, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, recent- 
ly observed: “The Federal Reserve’s 
authority in the field of money and 
credit enables us to help in moderat- 
ing swings in the business cycle, but 
it cannot do the whole job. If we de- 
pend upon the Federal Reserve, or the 
government, to protect us from our 
own excesses, then, by the very nature 
of our free economy, we are doomed 
to difficulty and distress. If business- 
men and bankers, your contempora- 
ries in the business and financial 
world, stay on the sidelines, concerned 
only with making profits, and letting 
the government bear the weight of all 
the responsibility for the guidance of 
the economy, we shall surely fail. In 
an economy as closely interwoven as 
ours, there is need for a larger vision 
on the part of all.” 


We must have the courage that it 
takes to make and stand by our de- 
cisions, and to be guided in making 
these decisions not by a changing 
credit policy but by a flexible policy 
based on unchanging concepts that 
are equally applicable under all kinds 
of economic conditions. 


Banking is more than just lending 
money and getting it back. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 





























Curling slowly upward like smoke from anti-inflationary cannon fired by 
Washington, money market rates and bond yields continue their two-year-—long 
advance to the highest levels in 23 years. 

Yields on long-term Treasuries due or callable in 10 to 20 years have 
doubled since 1954 to reach record highs. Volatile Treasury bills, following six 
discount boosts in the past two years, are now yielding about 3 per cent, compared 
with a 1954 low of 0.61 per cent. 


With virtually all Treasury issues at discounts, depreciation in bank port— 



























i folios has steadily increased. Some smaller institutions have almost ceased lending 
r, except with funds from maturing notes and obligations. Absent, however, is the 
3, concern of 1953 when investors were unaccustomed to flexible credit policies. 
e 
e Federal Reserve officials are increasingly disturbed. Every day too many 
price tags are being marked up. Simultaneously, credit demand accelerates. 
About $1.5 billion of bank reserves should be provided in the next three months 
t, for purely seasonal needs. It is probable that this increase will not match the 
in volume of expanded loan demand. A further discount rate boost is probable. 
i Prices of Treasury securities are expected to ease further before the end of 
. the year. Open-market short term rates may be forced still higher as pressure 
t- for funds intensifies. Already the bill rate is near the discount rate and the 
ut highly sensitive federal funds rate on excess reserves loaned from one bank to 
~ another has equalled the discount rate, its ceiling. 
ur A key indicator, net borrowed reserves of reporting banks, have been averaging 
ire between $300 and $400 million. Since the average was closer to $500 million late 
ed in 1955 and early in 1956, this deficiency could well increase. 
gs- 
sad Net bank sales of Treasury obligations persist because even though losses 
ol are greater loans are ever more attractive and customer goodwill is paramount. 
ing Business loans of all commercial banks have expanded more than $20 billion 
all in the past two years, although total loans and investments are up only $6 billion. 
- Bank holdings of marketable federal debt have declined $13 billion to finance the 
as expansion. 
ion int_is that 
about $11.5 billion of the reduction in bank holdings has been in issues maturing 
t it within a year. More recently selling has spread out to notes and bonds. Thinner 
ie markets for more distant maturities have resulted in abrupt yield adjustments. 
ing The yield curve--or spread between yields on various maturities—-is now the 
licy flattest since the early 1930s. The curve now bulges in the middle instead of at 
a the right end, since intermediate-—term obligations yield slightly more than both 


the shortest and long maturities. 





As this is written, Treasury officials are considering how best to raise 
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$3 billion required for the remainder of the year. A tax anticipation issue 
maturing in June with a 34 per cent coupon or enlarged weekly bill issues are 
under discussion. Opinion is unanimous that the market would not be receptive 
to any but a very short maturity. 


Congress is preparing to study monetary policy and related subjects following 
assertions by Allan Sproul, Marcus Nadler and others that present controls do not 
affect large non-bank investments and in other ways are insufficient. 

Now Great Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer Harold Macmillan says that 
monetary policies have proved inadequate to control the booming economy in the 
United Kingdom. Additional measures are necessary, he contends. 


Municipal prices have resumed their downward drift of the past four months 
after temporarily firming following liberalization of federal mortgage terms. 

An exceptionally heavy scheduled supply of new issues could bring about 
even more generous yields in the months ahead. 

There is some basic support for the current market with yields near highs 
for the past quarter century, but accumulated individual and institutional savings 
do not appear adequate to meet the full demand of borrowers. 

A factor bearing close attention is the volume of purchases by former in- 
vestors in stocks. There are growing indications that high-—income—bracket 
individuals are switching but this should not immediately be a big market influence. 


Among huge revenue issues slated to make an appearance are the $185 million 
Florida Turnpikes, $135 million Memphis, Tennessee, electric revenues, $70 million 
Jacksonville, Florida, expressways and $75 million Connecticut expressways. 

Other challenges for the market are a $50 million Philadelphia issue, 
$12 million Hawaii public improvements, $10 million Chicago board of educations 
and $74 million Canadian River Water Authority, Texas. 

Many states and municipalities doubtless would prefer to postpone financing 
at this time. But pressing need for new roads and facilities plus growing con- 
viction there will be no early downturn in rates spur plans to go ahead. 


HEHEHE EEE HEE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE RANK TING INDICATORS * * © # # % HHH HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEE 
Latest Month Year 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report Earlier Earlier 
Commercial and industrial loans $29. $28 .7) $24.6 
Agricultural loans .5) 
Loans to brokers and dealers 2.2 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
Real estate loans 
Other loans (including consumer) 
U.S. Government securities 
Other securities 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated excess reserves 497 535 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 935 888 
Yields (Moody’s) 
Three-year Treasury 4: 3.42 2.54 
Five-year Treasury 3.48 2.76 
Ten-year Treasury 3.37 2.83 
Aaa municipal 3.04 2.66 
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Hard Money, Hard Facts 


ORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, published 
by Farwell, Chapman & Co.: 


If much of the convention ora- 
tory may be regarded as fiction, 
the efforts of monetary manage- 
ment to contain inflationary pres- 
sures by tightening credit are an 
obvious fact . . Bankers are de- 
sirous of meeting the legitimate 
credit demands of their customers, 
but their position is far from com- 
fortable. 


During the last year and a half 
business loans on the books of 
banks in principal cities have 
climbed nearly $10 billion, but their 
total invested assets have not risen 
comparably. Thus an _ increasing 
proportion of deposits is backed up 
by loans rather than securities; 
during the second quarter of 1956 
the loan ratio had increased to 48.1 
per cent, up from 31.4 per cent in 
1950, and sharply higher than the 
42.7 per cent of a year ago. 


Many banks have exhausted 
their secondary reserves of short- 
term securities, carried normally for 
the purpose of being sold in case 
of additional loan demand; they 
would have to liquidate part of 
their investment accounts to sat- 
isfy the voracious appetite for new 
credit; action they are under- 
standably loath to take. 


The ratio of loans to capital 
funds has also risen sharply, in 
some instances to the point where a 
broadening of the capital base by 
substantial equity financing ap- 
pears imperative. And while the 
Federal Reserve will probably 
through open-market operations 
supply funds for the seasonal ex- 
pansion of demand during the com- 
ing months (crop movement and 
replenishment of retail inventor- 
ies), no material easing of credit 
conditions is expected at this time. 


While there can be little doubt 
about the capabilities of a general 
tightening of credit for everybody, 
what we are witnessing is rather a 
process of capital rationing which 
affects different enterprises with 
varying degrees of force. This calls 
for selectivity of commitments 
rather than for wholesale liquida- 






CURRENT COMMENT 


tion, but, of course, even if the 
pruning by snipping off credit is 
limited to marginal endeavors and 
companies, over-all business ac- 
tivity will be dampened. 


Must Reckon with 
Federal Debt. 


ERBERT J. MILLER, executive 
director of the Tax Founda- 
tion, in Tax Review: 

There is evidence that there is 
more understanding and concern 
among citizens over our Federal 
debt trends than is reflected by 
Congressional action. This concern 
stems from a basic understanding 
of human nature born of intimate 
and close experience and observa- 
tion. Most Americans know that 
human needs and wants are prac- 
tically unlimited while resources to 
satisfy them are relatively limited. 
When government assumes a role 
of providing for those unlimited 
needs and wants, and competitive 
political ambitions contend in out- 
bidding and outpromising each 
other to supply those wants, they 
know the aggregate of individual 
and group wants is likely to be 
more than available resources can 
meet prudently. 


If the immediate cost of supply- 
ing such wants can be deferred and 
diffused by using debt to finance 
them, prudent citizens know that 
some harness is needed in the in- 
currence of debt and some definite 
retirement policy must invoke the 
fiscal discipline of paying our debts. 
They know that individual integ- 
rity is the cornerstone of individual 
credit. They are firm in their belief 
that national integrity is likewise 
basic. Citizens unquestionably sup- 
port the need for a reappraisal of 
our debt policy and the adoption of 
definite plans for debt retirement. 

Unless definite targets are estab- 
lished for debt retirement, the gov- 
ernment expenditure trend may be 
so unrestrained as to preclude 
sound tax reduction which is so 
vital to our economic growth. The 
record of the last Congressional 
session, with a surplus in view, in 
increasing spending authorizations 
for this and future years, is a warn- 





ing of.this possibility. Debt and tax 
reduction targets should be de- 
vised and employed, or effective 
fiscal ammunition may be focused 
only on increased spending. 


Restrictive Policy Helps 


ONTHLY LETTER of the First 
National City Bank of New 
York: 

This loan expansion raises’ a 
question whether the restrictive 
credit policy is really working. In 
this connection it needs to be borne 
in mind that the Federal Reserve 
authorities did not seriously at- 
tempt to restrain credit until last 
summer and by that time expan- 
sion had developed such momen- 
tum that it has not been easy to 
slow. It needs also to be borne in 
mind that the objective of the 
authorities is not to kill off the 
boom but simply to hold credit ex- 
pansion within limits consistent 
with a stable price level. 

That business loans should be 
rising in the face of a restrictive 
credit policy, and despite the dis- 
couragement of rate increases, is 
evidence of the force of credit de- 
mands—not to mention the fact 
that commercial lending is the pri- 
mary business of commercial banks. 
We will never know how much 
larger the business loan expansion 
would have been in the absence of 
a restrictive policy. 

Banks feel the effects in the re- 
straint imposed on the growth of 
their deposit resources, in the high- 
er rates they must offer competi- 
tively for savings deposits, in the 
increased losses they must take 
when they sell bonds, and in the 
culling they must do over the ex- 
cess of loan applications. Borrow- 
ers feel the effects through higher 
interest costs, difficulties in raising 
funds, and advice from lenders that 
they need more equity in their 
projects. 

The whole process helps build a 
soundly growing economy, in which 
the saver gets a fair return; the 
borrower is discouraged from over- 
extending himself, savings and in- 
vestment are held in balance, and 
the stability of the economy as a 
whole is sustained. 































































































































































































































































































































































The Los Angeles Clearing House 


Its member banks will be official hosts to this month’s ABA Convention. 


N JULY 19, 1887, representatives 
of five Los Angeles banks met 
to consider the organization of 

a local clearing house.* By mid-Sep- 
tember of that year, a constitution 
had been adopted, a rear room in one 
of the banks had been fitted out as 
temporary quarters, and The Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association was 
ready to begin operations. 

LACH started with seven mem- 
bers—three national banks and four 
state banks: Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, University Bank, First National 
Bank, Los Angeles County Bank 
Childress Safe Deposit Bank, Los An- 
geles National Bank and Southern 
California National Bank. 


The First Officers 


Isaias W. Hellman, president of Far- 
mers & Merchants, was elected presi- 
dent of the new association; George 
H. Bonebrake, president of Los An- 
geles National, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and J. M. Elliott, cashier of First 
National, was named secretary-mana- 
ger. 


At that time, Los Angeles banks 


*The pioneer New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation had been in existence since 1853, the 
Chicago association since 1865. 


showed total deposits of $11 million. 
Today, deposits in Los Angeles banks 
add up to more than $5.2 billion. In 
1888, the first full year of LACH 
operation, clearings amounted to $54 
million; in 1955, clearings totaled a 
whopping $43 billion. 


In the past ten years alone, LACH 
bank debits* have more than doubled 
(from $30 billion in 1946 to $62 billion 
in 1955). And on the 18th of last 
month, debits hit an all-time high for 
any one day of $366 million. 


One of the most colorful chapters in 
the LACH story grew out of the sharp 
(though brief) financial panic of 1907. 
Faced with a currency shortage of 
alarming proportions, banking centers 
across the country resorted to emer- 
gency ‘‘clearing house checks or scrip”’ 
designed for general circulation. 
LACH issued scrip certificates in de- 
nominations of $1, $2, $5, $10 and $20. 
These issues were secured either by 
securities valued at twice the amount 
issued, or by gold at par value. Al- 
together, LACH issued $3.4 million of 
this scrip in 1907.** 


*LACH began reporting bank debits in 1922, 
feels they reflect a truer picture of business con- 
ditions than do clearings. 


**LACH scrip was printed again during the bank 
moratorium of 1933, but was never issued. 


Today, clearing house scrip is little 
more than a memory, but LACH’S 
other services are more important than 
ever. Present association objectives 
are fourfold: 


@ To effect at one place the daily ex- 
change of checks. 


@ To effect settlement at one place of 
the balances resulting from such ex- 
change. 


@ To establish such rules and regula- 
tions to facilitate the handling of bus- 
iness as shall be of mutual advantage 
and interest to all members. 


e@ To foster sound and conservative 
methods of banking. 


Operating Schedule 


To complete each day’s exchanges 
LACH operates from 7:00 a.m. to 2:00 
a.m., with one clearing at 10:30 p.m. 
on Sundays and holidays. Each morn- 
ing, the association borrows 20 mes- 
sengers from its member banks, hires 
a fleet of 20 taxicabs, and thus delivers 
checks to more than 200 outlying and 
downtown branches. (For delivery 
purposes the city is divided into three 
zones. ) 


In 1946 LACH ‘set up a special 





J. ARTHUR TAYLOR 
First Western 
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FRANK L. KING 
California Bank 


JESSE W. TAPP 
Bank of America 


ROY A. BRITT 
Citizens National 
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SPEED and SERVICE 


Route your Western items to 7 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


San Francisco 






San Francisco is the hub of Western 
domestic and overseas air routes. 

Our air dispatch system is geared to take 
maximum advantage of this fact. 


Our 24-hour transit operation can often 
save from one to two days’ time 


in the collection and availability of funds. SALT LAKE CITY 


DENVER 
Route all your Western items to 


American Trust Company. Take full 
advantage of our many years of 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of customers for fast return of 

unpaid items and quick conversion 

of items into cash. 







ee ALBUQUERQUE 








Write today for your copy of our 
new brochure entitled, ““Speed and PWG eer 
Service”’ which outlines in detail : 

the many advantages available 


to you by routing your Western se eat 
transit and collection items to . ) ims 
American Trust Company. COMPANY 


96 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


BANKING 


Boe Ley: 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 280,014,313.24 Deposits $1,430,220,620.04 
U. S. Government Obligations 354,059,126.86 Acceptances Outstanding 3,082,331.61 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 65,955,777.22 Reserve for Unearned Discount 12,940,715.89 
Otter Beats and Securities 24,409,447.36 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 7,917,952.61 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 Other Liabilities 2 724.816.80 
Loans and Discounts 805,309,549.40 ve ae - - oo 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,534,208.74 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 2,790,464.55 GO00.08 get ustue) 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 

Other Assets 11,111,978.05 Undivided Profits 22,698,429.47 102,698,429.47 

Total Resources $1,559,584,866.42 Total Liabilities $1,559,584,866.42 


United States Government and other securities carried at $172,251,444.36 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘ 
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P. RAY ST. JOHN 
Canadian Bank 


‘*eity collection department” for the 
receipt for members of items drawn 
on or payable by certain individuals, 
firms and corporations approved by 
the Clearing House Committee. In- 
cluded in this category are the City 
and County of Los Angeles. Settle- 
ments for both clearings and city col- 
lection department items are made on 
the books of the Los Angeles Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. 


The Host Banks 


LACH’S present membership con- 
sists of Bank of America NT & SA, 
California Bank, Citizens National 





WILLIAM S. LONG 
Secretary-Manager 
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BEN R. MEYER 
Union Bank 


Security-First 


Trust & Savings Bank, First Western 
Bank & Trust Co., Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce (California), The Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank* and 
Union Bank & Trust Co. In addition, 
the Los Angeles Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco is a 
limited member. 


These nine banks will act as official 
hosts to this month’s ABA Conven- 
tion. 


Top Brass 


Today, as in the past, The Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association is 
directed by a team of the city’s ablest 
bankers. President of LACH is Frank 
L. King, president of California Bank. 
(At the first general session of the 
ABA Convention Mr. King will extend 
official greetings from the Los Angeles 
Banks.) Roy A. Britt, president of 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, is LACH ’s vice president; 
William S. Long is its secretary-mana- 
ger. 


The. Clearing House Committee 
consists of Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
of the board of Bank of America; J. 
Arthur Taylor, vice chairman of the 
board of First Western Bank & Trust 
Co.; James E. Shelton, chairman of 
the board of Security-First National 
Bank; P. Ray St. John, vice president 
of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
(California); Victor H. Rossetti, chair- 


*A proposal to merge The Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank into Security-First National Bank 
has been approved by both boards. (BANKERS 
MONTHLY,’ Sept. 15). 


JAMES E. SHELTON 





VICTOR H. ROSSETTI 
Farmers & Merchants 


man of the board of The Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank, and Ben 
R. Meyer, chairman and president of 
Union Bank & Trust Co. Messrs. 
King and Britt are ex-officio members 
of the committee. 





When You Advertise in 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
You Reach the Top Men 
in the Financial World .. . 


The president of every commercial 
and mutual savings bank in the U.S. 


Lending, investment, correspond- 


ent, trust and operations officers. 


Investment bankers and _ brokers 
representing every member firm of 
the NYSE, plus all major non-mem- 
ber investment banking houses. 


Financial officers of large commer- 
cial and industrial corporations. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


National Magazine of Finance 


P. O. BOX 7600 CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW IH ELECTRALL PROVIDES VERSATILE ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE POWER HELPS WITH DIGGING, DRILLING 
WELDING AND DOZENS OF FARM AND HOME JOBS 
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Portable power — another new idea in progressive 
farming from International Harvester. 

Mounted on truck or tractor, the new IH ELec- 
TRALL generator brings needed power to every 
corner of the farm — power identical to the 115 or 
220 volt systems used in our homes. Available day 
or night, it can operate power tools, run irrigation 
pumps, heat brooder houses. It stands ready, too, 
as substitute power when storms break connect- 
ing lines from the high-line. 

This new power source is another example of 
International Harvester’s efforts to serve the 
farmer better, to make his job more profitable. 

Why not visit your local IH dealer today and 
have him demonstrate the many uses that can be 
made of this new adaptation of electric power on 
the farm. 

The financing of this profit-producing equipment 
is sound business for farm community banks. 


INTERNATIONAL MW HARVESTER 
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The Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


It soon will become a division of a new Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


HE Los Angeles Stock Exchange, 
fifth largest securities exchange 
in the U.S.. has twice made 

financial headlines in recent weeks: 


@ Its governors and members ap- 
proved the formation of a Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange, which soon 
will become the controlling body of 
the present Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco exchanges. 


@ It reported that during the first 
eight months of 1956 dollar volume 
had totaled $247 million, a solid 7 per 
cent increase over the like period last 
year. 

Founded in 1899, LASE has had its 
ups and downs. From 1928 to 1942 the 
market value of yearly transactions 
plunged from a peak $829 million to a 
slim $28 million. Since 1942, however, 
dollar volume has been in a generally 
rising trend (see table); and today 
LASE seems headed for its best year 
in nearly three decades. 


A record 439 issues currently com- 
prise the list of stocks admitted to 
dealings on LASE. That’s a net in- 
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crease of 14 issues since the first of 
the year, 46 issues since the first of 
1955. Of the 439 issues available for 
trading, 189 are registered and 250 are 
admitted to unlisted trading privi- 


leges. All but 25 are dually listed 


Yearly Transactions 
(In Millions) 


Share 
Volume 


Dolior 
Volume 


$ 28 
52 
64 


1942 5 
0 
] 
] 104 
9 
8 
] 


“2: 

1943 4 
1944 2 
1945 13. 
1946 12. 123 
9. 101 

10. 142 

8.6 123 

13.1 220 
11.8 211 
9.4 181 

10.4 164 
1954 17.8 267 
1955 19.0 347 
1956 (8 mos.) 13.3 247 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


(i.e., they’re also traded on one or 
more other exchanges). 

LASE has 60 authorized member- 
ships, all of which are outstanding. At 
last report, these memberships were 
held by 49 firms and two individuals. 

William Glae Paul, 62, has been 
president of LASE since 1946. He en- 
tered the securities business in New 
York in 1919, moved with the same 
firm to San Francisco and then to 
Los Angeles. He joined a bank in 
Santa Barbara in 1922, formed his own 
investment firm in 1924, became a 
member of LASE in 1925-—-and has 
been continuously associated with the 
exchange as a member or as an officer 
ever since. 

Present chairman of LASE’s gov- 
erning board is Frank E. Naley, 54,a 
resident partner of E. F. Hutton & Co. 
and one of the exchange’s busiest and 
most effective boosters. Mr. Naley 
joined E. F. Hutton in 1920, became 
auditor in 1927, a general partner in 
1948. He served as a governor of LASE: 
from 1952 to 1954, was elected chair- 
man in January of this year. 
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WILLIAM GLAE PAUL 
President 









Unification of the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco exchanges has been 
under discussion for more than a dec- 
ade. But progress came slowly. In 
fact, the first real step in this direc- 
tion wasn’t taken until last year when 
the two trading floors were linked by 
direct wire. (The wire keeps each ex- 
change informed of markets prevailing 
on the other and enables members of 
one to try the other when unable to 
effect a transaction on their own.) 
Finally, late last July, a plan for uni- 
fication was announced. The plan calls 
for the formation of a Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange with Los Angeles and 





















FRANK E. NALEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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San Francisco divisions, but stops 
short of a complete merger. Listings 
and transactions will be consolidated, 
but each division will retain its own 
governing board and president. 


Government of the new PCSE will 
be vested in a board of governors con- 
sisting of four men from each division 
and including both board chairmen 
and both presidents. The chairman- 
ship of PCSE will alternate annually 
between the chairmen of the two divi- 
sions. 
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Consult. » eCALIFORNIA’S 


STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 





The consolidation has now been ap- 
proved by the governors and members 
of both exchanges, and SEC is ex- 
pected to add its blessing before the 
year is out. Comments LASE Chair- 
man Naley: “We believe the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange—through its 
two divisions—will be in an eminent 
position to give industry, investors, 
banks and other financial institutions 
the broader service this dynamic area 
must have to keep pace with its 
phenomenal growth.” 


_ First Western Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| AND TRUST COMPANY 
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.--confirm our opinion 
we have the best 
planned bank in the area” 


9 744 


Business-minded design...for more business! 

Handsome modern exterior . . . created to attract new customers. Smart, streamlined interior . . - 
expertly planned to provide the kind of outstanding service that keeps customers coming back. 
The spacious lobby and skillful departmental layout eliminate crowding during peak traffic loads 
...and insure smooth, top-speed work flow at all times. Engineered back counters cut trans- 
action time to a minimum. And when the time for expansion arrives . ; . this bank can move right 
in to offices on the second floor . . . which are profitable rent-producing areas at present. Business 
getting, money-making design like this calls for talent, plus a specialized knowledge of financial 
operations. May we talk over your project with you? 
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Contemplating new banking 
quarters? Send today for 
your complimentary copy 
of this new portfolio, 
““Bankers Guide to Profit- 
able New Quarters”. 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 97TH & Sipney STREETS 


Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. « CHICAGO, 333 N. MicnigaNn « DALLAS, Fipe.ity 
Union Lire Bipoc. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. « ATLANTA, Western Union Biba. 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancose Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: “‘BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 


On or about ________we contemplate 


{| NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 

NAME__ 

‘TITLE. 

BANK__ es 


City ann STaTe_ 











Too Much Dignity? 


An increasing number of banks across the country have 
been making a conscious effort to stick a pin in their own 
dignity. Why? Mainly because of a controversial and com- 
pletely fascinating field of study called motivational re- 


search. 


By RONALD G. HOFF 


F YOU WANT to make an American 
businessman hot under the collar, 
just offer a few helpful suggestions 

on how he should run his business. 


Salesmen learned this long ago and 
today only the greenest novice in 
selling would ever have the temerity 
to move in on a prospect with this 
gambit, ‘‘“Now if I were you. . .” 

This resistance to advice from an 
“outsider” is not restricted to any 
one business or industry. It is part and 
parcel of human nature, a basic atti- 
tude which comes with individual 
achievement and may be tempered— 
but never eliminated. Put in blunt 
hard words, this attitude says, ‘‘Don’t 
tell me how to run MY business.” 


Thus, any idea or concept which 
comes from an “outsider” and at- 
tempts to point out and remedy “‘prob- 
lem areas” in another man’s business 
is sure to find itself hip-deep in hot 
water most of the time. 


Such a concept is motivational re- 
search. But motivational research has 
even more to antagonize the business- 
man it seeks to help, for this new con- 
cept (which we’ll shorten to M.R.) is 
based upon psychiatry and psycholo- 
gy—two subjects which have weath- 
ered an almost continual storm of con- 
troversy ever since Mr. Freud first 
started probing the patterns and prob- 
lems of the human mind. Even now, 
psychiatry makes an enticing target 
for the punster. 

No wonder then that motivational 
research has become one of the most 
volatile and bitterly contested sub- 
jects to hit the American business 
scene in a very long time. Bankers 
particularly must chew down a full 
measure of pride before they can 
take a completely objective view of 
most of the M.R. findings relating to 
their profession. 


For example, Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
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probably the best known authority in 
the field of motivational study, re- 
cently came out with this analysis of 
why more people patronize loan com- 
panies instead of banks when they 
find it necessary to make a personal 
loan. 


Borrowing: It’s Humiliating 


As with all subjects which come 
under his scope, Dr. Dichter first 
makes a thorough investigation of the 
basic psychological attitudes sur- 
rounding the problem. In this case— 
the act of borrowing itself. What does 
it imply to the average: person? What 
kind of feelings does it produce inside 
the borrower? 


Dr. Dichter found that people still 
feel very uneasy about taking out 
loans. There are several reasons. 

First, because of the mental burden 
involved in carrying a loan over a long 
period of time. Most people in debt, 
according to Dr. Dichter, have a sense 
of living under extreme pressure. They 
also have strong guilt feelings, for re- 
questing a loan indicates that the 
person has bungled his personal af- 
fairs and has somehow failed to mas- 
ter the most elementary aspects of eco- 
nomic existence. There is also the awk- 
wardness inherent in the simple act 
of “asking for a favor.” And finally, 
so Dr. Dichter has found, the bor- 
rower must reveal many personal 
facts about his life—facts he would 
rather keep to himself. 


These four things—the emotional 
burden of a loan, the feelings of guilt, 
the reluctance to ‘‘ask a favor,” and 
the necessity of baring private and 
perhaps painful affairs—makes the 
act of borrowing a very difficult and 
psychologically humiliating experi- 
ence for the average person. 

With this groundwork before him, 
Dr. Dichter then proceeded to examine 





the feelings of the prospective bor- 
rower in approaching a bank and a 
loan company. 

To the borrower, the bank—ac- 
cording to Dichter—is “‘the symbol of 
morality of American commercial 
life.’’ It represents an impeccable tow- 
er of austere virtue. Banks themselves 
have done much to create this impres- 
sion—in their architecture, in their 
furnishings, in the general impression 
they make. So, as the man seeking a 
loan approaches the bank, his guilt 
feelings become even more intense. 
He, who has mismanaged his own 
financial life, must go to a bank 
which—in his mind—is the epitome 
of strait-laced and meticulous finan- 
cial housekeeping. And this he doesn’t 
like to do. 


Avoiding the Shame 

Now—what about the loan com- 
pany? Here the situation becomes dia- 
metrically different, for the borrow- 
er’s mental image of the loan com- 
pany does not even faintly resemble 
the mental picture he carries of the 
bank. Dr. Dichter has found that the 
borrower begins to lose his feelings of 
guilt as he approaches the loan com- 
pany. Why? Because the borrower no 
longer considers himself in the posi- 
tion of asking a favor. It is the loan 
company’s business to lend him money. 
So, instead of feeling ashamed in ask- 
ing for a loan, he subconsciously feels 
superior to a company that must make 
its money in such a way. The higher 
cost of the loan is small price to pay 
for this feeling of superiority. 


Dr. Dichter goes on to “suggest” 
some ways that banks can change this 
state of affairs. “Banks which wish to 
draw in the good credit risks who now 
go elsewhere must soften their stiff, 
cold, austere, moral attitude,” he 
says. ‘‘They should be for the financial 
ills of a family what the doctor is for 
its physical ills: understanding, warm, 
helpful dispensers of aid.’’ 

This, undoubtedly, is a sour pill for 
many banking executives to swallow. 
Not only because it implies a rather 
sharp criticism, but also because many 
bankers have built their reputations 
on a platform of regal bearing and aus- 
tere attitude. 

Other banks, however, are gulping 
down the pills prescribed by M.R. and 
not finding them nearly as odious as 
they at first imagined. The Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, Washington 
is a case in point. In its advertising, 
it makes an obvious and seemingly 
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Nobody 


knows this 


embezzler's 


EQ* 


*“Himbezzlement Quotient 


You can’t judge a book by its cover, 
or an embezzler by his face. What 
is even harder to probe, investiga- 
tors say, is the defaulter’s E Q, that 
is, his thieving capacity—how far 
will he go? How deep? Headlines 
prove that many losses, hopefully 
supposed small, prove overwhelm- 
ing at the final count, like a recent 
$300,000 default, or the one for 
more than $2 million. This inflation- 
ary trend suggests that, for some, 
Fidelity coverage (part of Bankers 
Blanket Bond) needs reappraisal. 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, through its agents, 
is a good place to start. Its leading 
position as independent under- 
writer gives it the unusual capacity 
and coverage, and the specialized 
service and prevention program 
that mean Extra Value in protec- 
tion. Indemnity’s findings in bank 
losses, with recommendations and 
check-list, are contained in its 
study, “Portfolio of Protection for 
Banks.” Ask the Indemnity agent 
or your broker to show you a copy. 








, 
1 
S INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
fF One of the North America Companies which are headed 
n by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 
y 
, Philadelphia 
Protect what you have© 
Y ° 
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Interested in a New York correspondent whose 
facilities are complete in all phases of banking? 


Then you'll surely find this brand new booklet well 
worth reading. 


It outlines the many services that First National City 
can perform for you—any or all of them, as needed. 


This booklet-—“Correspondent Bank Services’ —is 
yours for the asking. After you’ve seen it, feel free 
to ask us for details on how the services described 
can be put to work to your particular advantage. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New OA 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
69 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates * 75 Offices in Greater New York 
Around-the-clock Transit Service + Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis »* Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


successful effort to stick a pin in its 
own dignity. Let’s take a quick look 
at one of their ads. 


“Broke?”’ asks the headline. The 
illustration is a cartoon showing a 
harried individual fishing for coins 
from a storm sewer on the edge of a 
street. The copy reads: “The easy 
solution is an Old National personal 
loan. Obviously, our frustrated little 
friend hasn’t heard there’s no need 
to get on your knees to obtain ready 
cash. Money for any worth-while 
reason is readily available at your 
nearest Old National office.” 


According to the advertising agency 
executive who created the series for 
Old National, the campaign was based 
on the premise that ‘“‘a bank is first a 
business and second an institution.” 


The Bank of America also has an 
apparently successful advertising cam- 
paign underway on the same general 
premise. 


M.R. Inspires Question 


To the layman getting his first look 
at motivational research, a torrent of 
questions pour forth. How do they 
find out these things? How do we 
know they’re accurate? Is it ethical? 
And if the findings of motivational 
research are accurate, how long are 
they good for? 


Some of these questions have an- 
swers. Others don’t. That is also one 
of the big objections which business- 
men offer to the whole idea of M.R. 
In many cases—if not in the great 
majority of recommendations in a 
motivational study—-there is no way 
to measure their accuracy or possible 
effectiveness. You may differ with 
them, but you can’t prove them 
wrong. The only way to determine 
their validity is to try them out. 


A quick examination of the various 
ways that M.R. works could be help- 
ful in trying to determine its worth 
and also evaluate its ethics. The re- 
searcher’s techniques range all the 
way from Rorschach tests, which re- 
quire a person to give his impression 
of abstract shapes, to interviews while 
the respondent is actually hypnotized. 


All, however, have certain char- 
acteristics in common. These will be- 
come apparent as we take a look at 
some of the most widely used M.R. 
methods. 

Probably the simplest and certain- 
ly one of the most popular tools in 
the M.R. expert’s kit is the principle 
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of “free” word association. Here’s 
how it works. 






An interviewer suggests a single 
word to an individual. The respond- 
ent replies with the first word that | 
comes to his mind. 









For example, if the interviewer men- 
tions the word “‘cat,’’ one person might 
come back with “soft.’’ Still another 
might say “‘evil.”’ Or “‘black.”” What- 
ever the reply, the trained psycholo- 
gist weighs and interprets it in light 
of the respondent’s associations with 
the other words on his list. Most 
people can respond in less than three 
seconds. A long delay usually means 
that some complex or phobia has been 
touched. 


It’s easy to see how this technique | 
could be applied to a motivational re- 
search study concerning a _ specific 
bank or one of its services. The simple 
device of mentioning the bank’s name | 
in a long list of other words could 
bring a quick and candid opinion | 
toward the bank in question. The | ah FIRST 
“gimmick” of this technique is to 



































Extend the many important services you offer 
your customers by selling them First National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. When you thus pro- 
tect the funds they carry, you assure them of more 
relaxed traveling. These checks, backed by Amer- 
ica’s leading world-wide bank, are promptly re- 
funded in full if lost or stolen. Instantly recog- 
nized and accepted like cash everywhere in the 
world, they’re a wonderful convenience. 

You keep 90% of the selling commission on this 
famous travel currency and remit only 10% to us. 
A broad national and international advertising 


program plus extensive sales aids supplied you 
gratis make selling easy. 




































p intersperse ‘‘critical’’ words with neu- Yl : AT I 8) x A L  ¢ Y | i 3 y R A X wn 
. tral or relatively unimportant words. ; ; 3 : 
n In this way, the interviewee isn’t like- | of AV, te Taek 
e ly to guess the objective of the study | 
\. and his replies are not tempered by 
any pre-conceived prejudices or opin- | 
a a bys P P | REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 
2- | 
t In other situations, the psychologist | NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 
, e In handy denominations: $10, $20, $50 and $100 









e Cost only $1 per $100; good until used 
You keep 90% of the selling commission—and remit 10% to us 





*Dr. Dichter, president of the Institute for Re- 
search in Mass Motivations, is generally regarded 
as M.R.'s foremost practitioner and spokesman. His 
Institute has completed almost 500 studies since its 
inception in 1948. 
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FIRST...CHECK FIRST | may read a word from his list and ask 
S | 


| the person to say whatever comes to 
| mind regardless of how many words 
| it requires. 
This is called the ‘‘free’”’ association 
| technique. Sometimes, however, it’s 
advisable to channel the respondent’s 
answers more closely. This makes it 
| somewhat easier for the person being 
| interviewed and the results are often 
| just as indicative. 


Using this device, a word is men- 
tioned and the respondent is asked to 
say what color the word suggests in 
his mind. Or, the interviewer may 

| ask his subject to say whether the 
| stimulus word invokes a negative, 
positive or neutral reaction. 


This, obviously, is one of the more 
| direct approaches in motivational re- 
| search. It makes no effort to probe 
| deeply or in detail. It relies on the 
| simple thesis that a person will say 
| first what is uppermost in his mind 

} | regarding almost any subject. 


| "Just Finish These Sentences .. .” 


A similar technique is the sentence 
completion test. Using this method, 
the interviewee is given a number of 
statements which are only half com- 
plete. He is asked to finish them. 

| Of course, the way he completes them 
| will indicate his likes and dislikes, his 
| cares and joys. Once again, let’s con- 
| sider how a bank might use this tech- 


nique in finding some answers. 
The Land of Cotton? ; 


The first uncompleted sentence on 

| the respondent’s list might be some- 

Old times here are all forgotten in the thing like this: “My home life we 
‘ _.” This could 

hustle and hum of over 22,000 new | be followed by another idea as irrele- 
industrial plants located in the South | vant to the first as this, “Safety rules 
since 1939. If your customers are looking to a i iiiieccicincsncnsaa a ee 
finer future, tell them to look away to down the li st, the interviewee will 
Dixieland, new land of profit and promise — | come on this half sentence, “If banks 


but fi heck the folks who k the South 5 I te 
t a 
ut Tirst chec e Tolks who know the 30 slik Saas ala aaabiin in’ 
° : | tences on the list will tell the skilled 
THE wt NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA motivational researcher some reveal- 


| ing and important things about the 

pe . person being interviewed, the answer 
THE Q ila rr boot a to the bank question will receive 
f FIRST Chics Caeh teitininet Qtek: Dept. J-26 extra-close attention for it brings the 


Atlanta 2, Georgia focus of the study very near the cli- 

| know my customers will cotton to your ideas on ent’s problems. 

the new South, so you'd better rush me facts on: Generally, sentence completion tests 
are not timed. The psychologist is not 
particularly interested in the first, 
hurried association. He wants a 
thoughtful and considered answer. The 
reason: first associations in this in- 

| stance are apt to be the old bromides 
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The bank 
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which do not represent a person’s true 
feelings. 


Another little device which the 
M.R. technician has perfected is the 
phrasing of these uncompleted sen- 
tences. He has found that more people 
will divulge their real feelings on a 
subject if the sentence is worded like 
this, ““Most people believe . . .”’ in- 
stead of “I believe . . .”” The average 
individual is more than a little hesi- 
tant to commit himself point blank 
on an issue. Yet he may be quite will- 
ing to say what he really thinks if it 
is couched in terms that do not re- 
quire him to take absolute responsi- 
bility for his opinions. Thus, the 
‘‘Most people believe . . .”’ beginning 
will generally bring a truer reply of 
what the person thinks than any refer- 
ence to the person himself. 


The device of setting up a fictitious 
situation and asking for a personal 
reaction to it is called ‘‘role playing’’ 
in research circles. The underlying 
premise of this technique is explained 
by the tried and true theory that most 
folks evaluate other people’s troubles 
in terms of their own problems. Thus, 
if someone else is having difficulty 
with his boss, you immediately sus- 
pect that his difficulties are caused by 
the same frictions that plague your 
relationship with your boss. 


"What Would You Do?” 


Some of the other implements in 
the M.R. tool box are based on the 
use of pictures and drawings. The 
Rosensweig Picture-Frustration Study 
technique is an intriguing example. 
Employing this technique, the re- 
spondent is presented with a cartoon 
drawing. There are generally two 
characters in a situation. The usual 
“‘balloons’”’ are drawn in above their 
heads to indicate what they are say- 
ing, only one of the ‘“‘balloons’’ is 
empty. ‘The character who has words 
in his baloon is saying something 
which is potentially frustrating to the 
other person. A hotel clerk, for ex- 
ample, may be saying, “I’m afraid we 
never received your reservation and 
all our rooms are taken.’”’ The person 
taking the test is then supposed to fill 
in the empty balloon above the head 
of the person on the customer side of 
the registration desk. 

Here, it’s easy for the average per- 
son to identify himself with the poor 
soul whose reservation card has been 
lost, strayed or stolen and fill in the 
words that he would say in such a 
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Could We Help? 


Experienced personnel to 
tackle any job await you when 
you call on Continental: 

No assignment ever lacks our 


careful attention. 





The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company fit 
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situation. When he does, the M.R. ex- 
pert will have a pretty good idea of the 
individual’s personality, decisiveness 
and diplomacy. 

_ If the motivational researcher work- 
ing on a bank study was using this 
technique, he might hold up a cartoon 
showing a prospective borrower being 
asked a personal question by a bank 
employee in the loan department. 

Still another motivational research 
technique is known by the foreboding 
title of ‘““Thematic Apperception Pic- 
tures.’”’ But it’s not as complicated as 
it sounds. The person being inter- 


viewed is presented with 20 cards, 
each showing a picture of someone in 
a different situation. The respondent 
is asked to build a little story around 
each situation. 

Most people éan do this without too 
much trouble, projecting their own 
attitudes and feelings into the story 
they create. If a picture was presented 
showing a woman walking down a 
street between a bank and a millinery 
store, most women would create a 
story reflecting their own ideas as to 
whether they would buy a hat on im- 
pulse or ‘“‘save their money for a rainy 


‘ > 
: 


a, , 


we've got the time. anytime! 


Just as First National’s new four-way clock 
provides Memphians with the correct 
time, day or night, we try to provide our 
correspondents with the finest in service, 
all the time, day in and day out. 


day.”’ And this could be of real value 
to a bank in developing an advertising 
campaign. 

There are many other techniques 
being used by researchers today and 
some of them border on the fantastic. 


Some interviewers classify respond- 
ents into major body and personality 
types. You may be “angular” or 
“rounded’’—“‘reserved”’ or ‘‘convivi- 
al.”” Some motivational research ex- 
perts have used a psychogalvinome- 
ter, which is a lot like a “‘lie detector’ 
in purpose and operation. 

Still other researchers have come up 
with the imposing title of “‘sociome- 
try’”’ which relies on group interaction 
and the opinions of one person toward 
another. Needless to say, it’s far too 
complicated for the layman to worry 
about. 


And finally, some researchers have 
found that children can supply more 
coherent answers regarding motivat- 
ing factors than adults. Where grown- 
ups tend to be inhibited and cautious 
in their replies, the children are frank 
and remarkably accurate in describ- 
ing the reasons they act as they do. 


Throughout all of these devices and 
methods, the big aim is to cut through 
the defenses which people automatic- 
ally erect when subconscious moti- 
vations are being explored. 


Agencies Take Two Views 


As you might expect, advertising 
agencies have been among the most 
enthusiastic champions and also the 
most vocal critics of motivational 
research. Some say it inhibits true 
creativity, that it will tend to make all 
advertising appeals monotonously 
alike. Others welcome it as a direction- 
al marker in the preparation of pro- 
motional campaigns. 


One of the big M.R. boosters in the 
agency field has been McCann-Erick- 


If your “First” man can help you in any 
way, don’t hesitate to call on him... . or 
any officer of the bank. After all, each 
officer regards himself as an “associate 
member” of our Correspondent Bank 
Department, gladly offering his experience 
and know-how. 


son, Inc. They have also been among 
the early pioneers in work of this kind. 
One of their studies is particularly in- 
teresting to bankers, not only for the 
results it obtained but also for the 
method used in obtaining those re- 
sults. 

Like Dr. Dichter, McCann set out 
to learn the difference between banks 
and loan companies in the average 
person’s mind. But they approached 
it in a unique way. 

Two completely fictional situations 
were created. One was for interviewers 
to use in their contacts with low- 
income groups, the other for use with 
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Will it still be your customer's business 
...when one of the owners dies? 


Eien DEATH of a partner or working 
stockholder can deal a hard blow to 
any business. But bankers can help their 
customers to be prepared. Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance cushions 
such blows by providing money to solve 
the problem. 


- How can your customer protect 
himself against an inexperienced 
heir coming in to run his business ? 


A; First a buy-and-sell agreement 
must be prepared by an attorney. 
This will make it possible for the 
surviving Owner or owners to buy 
the deceased associate's share. Con- 
necticut Mutual business life insur- 
ance will supply the money. 


Q: A customer firm would like to plan 
to continue paying part of each 
partner's salary to his family in case 
one of them dies. But without his 
contribution to the firm, how can 
they afford to do this? 


A: Connecticut Mutual business life 


insurance will guarantee such an 
income. 


» Would a customer have to liquidate 
the business to give a partner's 
heirs their share ? 


A: Not when there’s Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance. \t 
will provide funds to pay the real 
value of a deceased partner's share. 
Liquidating might yield only a 
fraction of real value. 
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. Where would a customer get mon- 
ey to find and pay a replacement 
for an owner-executive ? 


A: Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will provide funds to 
make a sound financial arrange- 
ment with a good new man. 


Because business life insurance is so 
important to every financial and man- 
agement man, Connecticut. Mutual years 
ago set up a special department for it. 
There are Connecticut Mutual men near 
you who are trained in funding buy- 
and-sell agreements for partnerships 
and closely held corporations. 


The 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual 
was one of the earliest and is today one 
of the largest writers of life insurance 
for specialized business purposes. Not 
only are its policies particularly adapted 
to business life insurance needs, but 
comparisons will show that its costs are 
among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
Particularly useful to bankers who 

are concerned with the continued 
financial soundness of their custom- 
ers is a series of booklets, one on 
each of the best kinds of business life 
insurance. Send for one or all of 
them. Most of your customers really 
need one or more of them to assure 
the lives of their businesses. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 


Dept.BM-1OHARTFORD, CONN. 


(_] Partnership life insurance 


Name 
Bank 


Street 


City 


[] Close Corporation life insurance 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked: 


[] Proprietorship life insurance 
[_] Key Man life insurance 





State 
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middle-income groups. The situation 
was described by the interviewer and 
the interviewee was asked to express 
his views on it. Here’s what the low- 
income group heard: 

“Al Burns left school when he was 
16 to work for the Triangle Trucking 
Company. He drove a small truck for 
a while then got shifted to the trail- 
ers. He was a nice guy and everyone 
liked him where he worked. 


“Al got married young and had 
kids but something always seemed to 
happen that used up all of his money. 

“One day his wife said she had a 
lump in her breast. He told her to go 
to the doctor, but she laughed and 


































When it got worse, she finally did go 
and the doctor said she’d better have 
an operation. She came home worried 
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said she could use the five bucks better. : 
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but Al told her that everything would 
be all right. The next day he stopped 
at the Personal Loan Company and 
told them he needed a_ hundred 
bucks.” 


The interviewer then asked the re- 
spondent why Al went to a loan com- 
pany instead of the bank. To answer 
this and other questions, the inter- 
viewee had to project himself into Al 
Burns’ situation to find the answers. 
The middle-income group heard a 
very similar situation, but it was up- 
graded slightly to make it more typi- 
cal of that wage class. The agency 
interviewed 116 in both groups. What 
they learned confirms Dr. Dichter’s 
findings in many respects and also 
adds some new fuel to the argument 
that banks should try hard to human- 
ize their corporate personalities. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 22 offices 
located in principal 
financial and business 
centers. 
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Too Many Questions 


Most of the respondents thought 
banks were much “tougher” in grant- 
ing loans, that banks required far 
more security. Many believed the 
applicant had to have a bank account 
in order to get a bank loan. Loan 
companies, on the other hand, were 
thought to be much less severe in 
their security requirements. ‘“‘All you 
need is.a job to get money from a loan 
company” was a frequent comment. 


When the results of this study were 
tabulated, one of the biggest criti- 
cisms of bank loan departments was 
revealed. In brief—‘‘they ask too 
many embarrassing questions.”’ Banks 
were “‘frightening’”’ to some, ‘‘too cold 
and reserved” to others. “the loan 
company will usually give you a loan 
with no questions asked,” got fre- 
quent mention. 

Most people knew the loan com- 
pany rates were higher, but the gene- 
ral consensus was that the loan com- 
pany is entitled to it because it takes 
a greater risk. 


However, all respondents who had 
made loans at banks and loan com- 
panies said that they would go back 
to the bank if they ever needed an- 
other loan. The majority of inter- 
viewees felt you can always get a 
small loan at a loan company. They 
weren’t so sure about the banks. 


Probably the most significant point 
revealed in this study was that most 
people feel that loan companies are 
“more sympathetic” to the average 
man’s problems and troubles. This 
can be a very serious indictment of 
the impression that banks give to 
middle- and low-income groups. 


Many other individual studies have 
been made. They all reveal the same 
basic impressions. A study made in 
Buffalo asked a sampling of middle- 
income families to name the three 
most important things they wanted 
in a bank. When the final tabulations 
were made, here’s how they ranked: 
1. friendly employees 2. easy to get 
advice on financial matters 3. loca- 
tion close to home. 


The same question put to business- 
men brought these results: 1. friendly 
employees 2. offers complete banking 
service 3. branch offices. 


Points to Remember 


While all of these findings show a 
certain uniformity of result, it is wise 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Financial emergencies often arise when least expected. And “rainy-day” savings 





aren't always adequate to meet them or perhaps should not be disturbed. 










That's when a Beneficial loan can be helpful. The amounts are small, averaging 
around $400, but they do a big job for the families they help. And by helping 
families, they help the whole community. The Beneficial Finance System has 
been providing this vital financial assistance for more than 40 years. 


. a@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose.” 


Beneficial 
“Finanee 





Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Del. 


MORE THAN 1000 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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A.B.A.’s 82nd Annual Convention 


Los Angeles — October 21-24 
PROGRAM 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Hotel Statler, Golden State Room 


Address of the President 
Earle A. Welch 
President, Meredith Village Savings Bank 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


“Getting Savings Deposits—Today's Great Opportunity for Banks” 
Harold J. Marshall 
Chairman, A.B.A. Public Relations Council 
President, National Bank of Westchester 
White Plains, New York 


“Bank Profit with Operation Home Improvement” 
John R. Doscher 


Executive Director, Operation Home Improvement 
New York, New York 


State Bank Division 


MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Philharmonic Auditorium 


Address of the President 
Robert H. Bolton 
President, Rapides Bank and Trust Company in Alexandria 
Alexandria, Lovisiana 


Address 
Wellwood E. Beall 


Senior Vice President, Boeing Airplane Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Address 
Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid 
Chancellor, University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


GIBBS LYONS 


National Bank Division 


National Bank Division 


MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


Philharmonic Auditorium 
Address of the President 
Gibbs Lyons 


President, First-Stamford National Bank & Trust Company 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Remarks 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 


“Who Should Manage Our Managed Money?” 
Elliott V. Bell 
Editor and Publisher, “Business Week" 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Trust Division 


MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


Hotel Statler, Los Angeles Room 


Greetings 
Eldridge H. Booth, Jr. 
Chairman, Trust Division, California Bankers Association 
Senior Vice President and Trust Officer 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Address of the President 
Richard P. Chapman 


President, The Merchants National Bank of Boston 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“Investor Interest in the Electric Utility Industry” 
Harold Quinton 


GEORGE R. BOYLES RICHARD P. CHAPMAN 


Treasurer Trust Division 
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President, Southern California Edison Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Agricultural Breakfast 


TUESDAY, 8:00 A.M. 
Pacific Ball Room, Hote! Statler 


Presiding 
Jesse W. Tapp 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission, A.B.A. 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
Los Angeles, California 


“Can We Solve the Farm Income Problem?” 
Dr. O. B. Jesness 


Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


First General Session 


TUESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 
Paramount Theatre 


Call to Order 
Fred F. Florence 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, Republic Nationg! Bank of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


Presentation of the Colors 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Invocation 
Reverend R. |. Lindquist 
First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood 
Hollywood, California 


“Greetings from the Los Angeles Banks” 
Frank L. King 
President, Los Angeles Clearing House 
President, California Bank 
Los Angeles, California 


Address of the President 
Mr. Florence 


“Greetings from the United States Treasury Department” 
The Honorable W. Randolph Burgess 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


Address 
Eugene Holman 


ROBERT H. BOLTON 


State Bank Division 
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EARLE A. WELCH 
Savings & Mortgage Division 


Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
New York, New York 


Second General Session 


WEDNESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 
Paramount Theatre 


Call to Order 
President Florence 


Presentation of the Colors 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Address 
Theodore V. Houser 
Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Report of Resolutions Committee 


Address 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 
Washington, D. C. 


Entertainment Schedule 


Sunday, October 21 


Garden Party 
North Lawn, The Ambassador Hotel 


3:30 to 5:00 P.M. 


Monday, October 22 


Ladies’ Luncheon and Edith Head's Hollywood 
Parade 


Biltmore Bowl, Biltmore Hotel 


12:30 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. Ladies’ Tea and Edith Head's Hollywood Parade 
Biltmore Bowl, Biltmore Hotel 

(Due to the large registration of ladies, a choice 
for the luncheon or tea showing will have to be 
made.) 


8:45 P.M. Bob Hope's Hollywood Parade 
Shrine Civic Auditorium 


(Bus service will be provided) 


Tuesday, October 23 


An Afternoon in Disneyland 
(Bus service will be provided) 


1:00 P.M. 





JESSE,W.| TAPP 


Agricultural Commission 




















The modern MICRO-TWIN belongs 


The marvelous Micro-Twin combines recording and reading in one low-cost unit 


Burroughs now offers the low-cost 
answer to your every microfilming 
need. It’s the Micro-Twin Recorder- 
Reader . . . the only truly up-to-date 
Microfilm Recorder and Reader 
that performs both operations in a 
single unit. 


The Recorder photographs (in greatly 
reduced and unalterable form) any 
document you want preserved. The 
Reader projects these developed 
images distinctly in their original 
size. Yousimply turn a knob to con- 
vert from recording to reading— 
and back again. 


That means the Micro-Twin can 
perform, with one unit, two invalu- 
able functions for your bank—the 
recording, filing and storing of 
thousands of essential papers in a 
very small space, and the reproduc- 
tion of any of these documents when 
you need them for information or 
verification. 

Best of all, the Micro-Twin costs 
surprisingly little; and the operat- 
ing expenses are lower than you 
would ever imagine. 


ee 


Facsimile prints can be made easily— High-speed feeding is automatic with the op- 
without a dark room. re tional Acro-Feeder. 


Exclusive indexing meter locates desired Automatic endorser is available as a time- 
items quickly and easily. saving accessory. 


Choice of lenses—37 to 1 or 24 to 1 i; Low-cost filming handles 77 checks for one 
reduction ratios are offered. ase cent, including processing. 
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in your bank—and it costs so little! 


Separate Readers and Recorders are also available 
Model 205 Recorder Model 206 Reader 
















Here is the Micro-Twin without the Reader If your bank needs extra Readers to handle 
—ideal for banks which require separate microfilm reference, the Burroughs 206 

Recorders. Reader is the ideal solution. 

The 205 Recorder will record as fast as you Only 16 pounds, it weighs less than most 

can feed it, either by hand or automatically. portable typewriters, and takes up less 

It photographs records front and back than a square foot of surface space. 

simultaneously or one side only, whichever It projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm. film without 

you prefer. changing the lens or film guide. The image 

And it’s compact and easy to move about can be turned in any position on the 

—just 32” wide, 23” deep. Reader screen. 







Barroughs 









For a free demonstration of how Burroughs microfilming can save money for your 


bank .. . from its low initial cost, through years of protection and economy, call our 
nearest branch office, listed in your phone book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 






SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 











“Burroughs” and “‘Micro-Twin"’ are trade-marks, 
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BUSINESS MUST SPEAK—{Continued from page 2) 
of the pamphlets comprising the course of study: 
. The Mystery of Money 
. Control of the Money Supply 
Money, Income and Jobs 
The National Income and its Distribution 
. Progress and Prosperity 
. Sustaining Prosperity 
. Demand, Supply and Prices 
. Prices, Profits and Wages 
. Why the Businessman? 

- How Competitive is the American Economy? 


. Understanding the Economic System and its 
Functions 


12. Spending and Taxing 

13. Taxing, Spending and Debt Management 
14. Labor and the American Economy 

15. Individual and Group Security 


16. International Trade, Investment and Commercial 
Policy 


17. The Ethics of Capitalism 


In a preface to the series, Arch N. Booth, executive 
vice president of the Chamber, makes these observations: 


“It is easy to find persons who want to do more and 
more things through government help, through centra- 
lized control, and by taking responsibility away from 
the individual. It is easy to focus attention on the popu- 
lar side of these public questions when only the ideal 
goals are emphasized. 


“But those who question easy ‘solutions’ in these 
directions often find their motives questioned merely 
because they insist on taking the long view, looking at 
the problems as a whole and pointing out their com- 
plicated interrelations. 

“Those who are committed to the free, voluntary ap- 
proach to our problems, through a free competitive 
economy, have not always been able to make a persuasive 
case for their views. 


“An important reason for this lack is an inadequate 
grasp of economic facts. This series of pamphlets pre- 
sents economics not as a cure-all for problems but as 
a method of analysis, a method of breaking down a 
problem into its component parts and as a help in stating 
convincingly the implications of the choices we can make 
between methods for attaining our goals. 

“For this reason, we would like to see established in 
all communities a series of economic clubs or study 
eroups.. .. .” 


In the introduction by Director Schmidt is a paragraph 
that drives right to the heart of the matter. It refers to 
an interview had by one Emil Lenyel with Adolph Hitler, 
following which the former found it necessary to coin 
a word that would describe the mind of the latter. 
“Hitler,” he said, “is an uneconomist.” And that just 
about says it. The philosophy of dictators has no room 
in it for free-market economics. 

Dr. Schmidt continues with a reminder that ‘“‘Unsound 
and unwise economic policies can and have ruined entire 
nations. Wherever individuals gather, conversation 
quickly turns to economic questions and problems. A 
deep desire for a better and more thorough grasp of 


SLC MNOUS WN = 
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economics and for understanding our economic system is 
almost universal... . ” 


Especially vicious at a time like this is the doctrine 
that enough cheap money will keep our economy moving 
in high, and, appropriately enough, the first three pam- 
phlets of the series are devoted to an explanation of the 
nature of money, its control, its role in the production of 
income and jobs, and related subjects. The second closes 
on this note: 


“Unless we can get more individuals all across the 
land, individuals in whom the people have confidence, 
to understand the anatomy of money, credit, commercial 
and central banking, we may drift by default into the 


regimentation and controls which have gripped other 
nations. 


“The average person can never be expected to take 
the time and trouble to master these intricacies. But 
urgently needed are informed thought-leaders in every 
community, whose judgment and public spirit is un- 
questioned, who will lead in the struggle for freedom— 
including the free money market.” 


Especially worthy of note is the fact that this series 
doesn’t mince words in dealing with the profit motive, 
much discussed in BANKERS MONTHLY’*, as witness this 
excerpt, taken from pamphlet VIII, entitled Prices, Pro- 
fits and Wages: 

“Personal individual gain has been one of the main- 
springs of the American economy. The wage motive will 


cause a man to take a job, providing the profit motive 
first creates the job... . 


“The profit motive is no more selfish than the wage 
motive. The saver, investor and the business executive 
make an enormously useful contribution to our society. 
Furthermore, by seeking a profit, the businessman is 
everlastingly trying to reduce waste, cut costs and econ- 
omize the use of human and other resources , , , 
The self-gain motive is a powerful engine for raising our 
standards of living so long as our economy is predomi- 
nantly competitive.”’ 


The course of study would be eminently worth while 
if it consisted of nothing more than the final pamphlet 
entitled The Ethics of Capitalism. What is said on this 
subject is of vital significance to every American. The 
opening paragraph sets the tone: “No matter how pro- 
ductive and efficient an economy may be, this is not 
enough. Man is a moral being. He has ethical concep- 
tions. The fact that ethical and moral considerations 
come to the fore everywhere has suggested that these 
traits of the human individual are innate. The Declara- 
tion of Independence states that man’s right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness is inalienable. An 
economic order must be productive. But it also must 
be fair, just and equitable, as these are understood by 
citizens generally.” 


The booklet gives due emphasis to the fact that it 
is the regard for human values implicit in our social and 
economic system that distinguishes it, in the main, from 
that of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It goes 
on to say, “The high priority which . . . socialists give 
to the dignity of human personality and the uniqueness 
of the individual is to be commended unconditionally. 
But that socialism will foster the flowering of these 


*About Laws and Profits, April '55 | About Power and Profit, June '55 
About Progress and Profit, May '55] About Morals and Profits, March '56 
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CREATIVE BANKING AT THE HARRIS 





The new Chicago... 
where do you 
fit LIL S Rane te th tin, 


Grain, meat, bread tonourish the people. Printing 
—food for the mind. Steel, for soaring skyscrapérs 
and the playthings of children. 

And this vital lifeblood flows through the 
nation’s mightiest arteries—arteries of hard con- 
crete, forged steel and clear blue sky. 

Mover of goods, grower of goods, maker of goods 
. . . Capital of the nation’s transportation, agri- 
culture, industry. This is Chicago today. 

But there is another Chicago. The Chicago of 
tomorrow, with the Atlantic in its front yard and 
the commerce of the world on its doorstep. And 
in this new Chicago, economists envisage 890,000 
new job opportunities, $10,000,000,000 invested in 
new industrial facilities by 1975. 

We at the Harris are proud of our role in this 
dynamic city—of the contributions we have made 
to industry in Chicago through years of Creative 
Banking. Proud, too, of ‘‘the vision to see, the back- 
ground to understand, and the will to act,” that 
we are continuing to contribute to the new Chicago. 

Creative Banking is a vital, decisive business 
concept which contributes to the needs of every- 
one we serve at the Harris—correspondent bank, 
individual or corporation. Would you like to know 
how it can work for your bank? Write for a copy 
of our booklet, ‘‘Your Correspondent Bank in 
Chicago.” 












Organized as 
N. W. Harris & Co., 1882 
Incorporated 1907 





HARRIS Trust 
and Savings BANK 


115 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Reserve System ... Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Beyond the courses, we should all read, 
study, write, speak, advertise, and discuss 
economics ... We ... will meanwhile 
ruin the country irreparably, unless we 
adults can get some economic education 
quickly about money, inflation, taxes, in- 
. . If we teach ourselves as 


centives . 
adults some feasible economics, we will 
soon see that a healthier brand of econom- 
ics will be taught the youngsters . . . 


—LEMUEL R. BOULWARE, vice president 
General Electric Company 


human values is open to grave doubt. Of necessity, 
socialism involves mass action, uniformity, and con- 
formity .... 


‘‘Majorities may, and at times can, act in the interests 
of all, or virtually all, the persons in a community. But 
when they make a mistake, as they often do, the mistake 
may be catastrophic and irremediable. The mass sup- 
port in recent years for dictators and dictatorships, in- 
cluding those which rose by constitutional as well as by 
nonconstitutional means, is a case in point. 


“Individuals and groups under capitalism also make 
mistakes. To some extent, these cancel or neutralize each 
other. They are likely to be smaller mistakes and more 
readily corrected. The nonconformist has some chance 
to escape ‘the tyranny of the majority’.” 


In its discussion of the ethical aspects of the profit 
motive, the pamphlet points out that “capitalism did 
not invent the acquisitive instinct’’ of which socialists 
complain. “Back of the acquisitive instinct,” says the 
author, ‘‘is something besides the desire to accumulate 
and fondle a pot of gold. Back of the economic motiva- 
tion lie the family, the good health and education of 
the children, perhaps caring for parents, the desire for 
the amenities of life, and the desire for security. Out of 
it has come more comfortable living, and more beautiful 
surroundings ... .” 


The acquisitive instinct, to be sure, has its evil aspects, 
but all humanity must face the fact that it is as old as 
the race itself and is here to stay. It only remains for us 
to make the best possible use of it, and that is precisely 
what capitalism does. Socialism and Communism, on the 
other hand, have succeeded only in making the acquis- 
itive instinct a thing of unmitigated evil in-the hands of 
the few who are privileged to let it assert itself. 


Another typically provocative paragraph reads: ‘“‘The 
critic of capitalism usually has little or no conception of 
the role of savings, investment, innovation, and man- 
agerial know-how in making his own standard of living 
perhaps double that of his father or grandfather. He 
only knows that others have more income than he has, 
and apparently a more interesting life than his. He does 
not like it. He deeply needs a scapegoat. His own life is 
vacuous, perhaps. He blames capitalism for inequality 
of incomes and property, for unemployment, for inflation, 








for deflation, for war, for the ugliness of much of life, 
etc. Under a socialist system he would need to find other 
scapegoats for what he would find not to his liking.” 


And here’s another: ‘‘When decisions of the individual 
are replaced by decisions made by the government, 
there is bound to be a loss of freedom. The loss of the 
power to make those decisions is only one respect in 
which freedom is infringed; powerful government, by its 
very nature, always has and always will tend to make 
itself more powerful and more dictatorial.’ 

The series concludes on this note: “The cause of se- 
curing the foundations of our way of life is not only not 
hopeless, it is winning. But it greatly needs constant 
sustenance. It needs better informed spokesmen who can 
state the case of capitalism persuasively and carry con- 
viction, who can answer counterarguments, and who, 
finally, are alert and sensitive to valid criticisms of life 
under capitalism and are prepared to support effective 
measures to make that life rich in experience and satis- 
fying to an increasing number of individuals.” 


But whether this cause is getting the needed “constant 
sustenance,’ would appear to be very much open to 
question. Whether it will have the “better informed 
spokesmen”’ who will be able to turn the tide against the 
pie-in-the-sky philosophy that is passing in some quar- 
ters as sound political doctrine remains to be seen. 

And the test will lie, at least to a degree, in the extent 
to which bankers and businessmen in general will see fit 
to participate in a common endeavor to bring about an 
ever expanding understanding and appreciation of the 
way of life that is ours to enjoy. For we’re confronted 
here with no mere choice between two courses of action 
leading in somewhat the same direction; our choice lies 
between two utterly different social systems, if not for 
us, then for our children and their children. 


An editorial appearing in the August issue of Nation’s 
Business, official publication of the U. S. Chamber, 
draws an analogy between the manner in which we 
Americans support our athletes and the way in which 
we are inclined to support our system of government. 
“But,” it continues, ‘“democracy is not a spectator sport. 
It demands participation because people are the muscles 
of democracy. Only as each citizen pulls his political 
weight can this form of government give the kind of 
performance required of champions. When numbers of 
citizens or groups of citizens fail to do this, democracy 
becomes musclebound and awkward.”’ 


As is pointed out elsewhere in the article, merely 
getting out the vote is of little avail. “‘Indiscriminate 


~ stimulation of registration,” says the author, ‘‘produces, 


quite naturally, indiscriminate voting results.’’ And that 


would seem to go for any other type of political activity, 
as well. 


So it is important not only that our people vote, but 
that they vote right and for the right reasons. Having 
done that, they may be relied upon to carry the philos- 
ophy that impelled them to do so into every election 
in which they participate, and to influence many others 
to follow a like course. But somebody must start that 
chain of events, and it is hoped that many a reader of 
this editorial will prove to be that person. If it seems a 
little late, we need only remember that government is a 
continuous process and that there is always another 
election coming up. 
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in Field Warehousing 
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Integrity ... Security ... Facility 


LAWRENCE, the oldest and largest nationwide field warehouse Company: 


—numbers over 700 of the nation’s largest commercial banks 
among its receipt holders. 


—has issued its receipts covering more than 10 billion dollars worth 
of goods and products. 


—has served more than 10.000 American businesses through its 35 

offices which today operate 2,500 field warehouses. 

— offers the exclusive Lawrence-IBM loan officers’ collateral reports. 
That’s why, for field warehousing. Lawrence Warehouse Company has 


set the pace for over 40 years. And that’s why loan officers everywhere 


can specify LAWRENCE 





and be sure! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - 1S LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WAREH Sieuse (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Il. . 79 Wall Street. New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Lax Terms Attract Lax Customers 


A cartoon suggests to this Dakota banker a means of making a point. 


HE BANKERS MONTHLY cartoon by 
Glueck bearing the caption, “I 
don’t think we’re attracting the 

right segment of the buying public,” 
seemed to me to drive home a point 
that has needed more emphasis than 
it has been getting in much that has 
been said and written about lending 
policy in the field of consumer credit. 
Admitting that exaggeration is a part 
of the cartoonist’s technique, Glueck 
did rather a good job of illustrating 
the point that over-liberal terms are 
conducive to the extension of credit 
to the wrong people. 


Feeling that the situation portrayed 
in the cartoon symbolized in some de- 
gree a lending philosophy to which 
bankers are generally opposed, I ob- 
tained permission to reproduce the 
cartoon and have mailed copies to a 
number of my banker friends. Follow- 
ing are a few typical observations: 

“T think maybe the fellow who came 
through with that idea was a re- 
formed banker. Reformed, that is, in 
that he probably had too many 
charge-offs and had decided to go into 
the cartooning business instead.” 


Notes a Changing Trend 


. . the cartoon certainly depicts 
the type of person who is out looking 
for 36 months terms with no down- 
payment. This picture is changing, 
however, since I have noticed some of 
the finance companies and banks in 
this area have been changing their 
policy and are now steering away 
from 36-month paper.” 

“As a matter of fact, we had con- 
siderable discussion this morning in 
our officers’ meeting on loan payments 
and other types of loan deals now 
prevalent in the automobile business. 
Ads like yours should do some good 
in starting the trend in the right di- 
rection.” 


“There seems to be a tendency to 
yield to anything that has any type of 
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By EARL G. MILLER 
Vice President, 
The National Bank of South Dakota, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


public appeal in order to attract cus- 
tomers, but I am afraid it is not ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it 
is intended. We do no 36 months’ 
financing except in very, very rare in- 
stances. Fortunately we have been 
able to maintain our down payment 
schedules, and, as a result, a lot of 
headaches have been avoided.” 

“It is truly apt—all of us enjoyed it 
immensely.” 

“Certainly come-on advertising ... 
attracts to dealer showrooms unde- 
sirables and a lot of rather hopeless 
prospects for new cars, and thus the 
advertising becomes expensive and 
limited.” 


“Frankly, the cartoon appealed to 
me ...I1 am wondering if it would 


be possible to get twenty or twenty- 
five of these to mail out to some of our 
good accounts.”’ 


Bankers, in other words, go along 
with the idea that sensible terms will 
attract sensible people, and that busi- 
ness based on appeals to indiscretion 
and a disregard for economic conse- 
quences had better be avoided. But 
the difficulty appears to lie in the fact 
that bankers have customers in the 
automobile business who feel that 
they have to maintain a considerable 
volume of business whatever deteriora- 
tion of credit risks may be involved. 


I’m reminded in this connection of 
the Consumer Credit Creed adopted 
at the initial consumer credit confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Asso- 


NOTHING Down ancl 


UP To 


YEARS 


‘To PAY.... 
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WE BELIEVE THAT THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS 





IN BANK EQUIPMENT THAT 
WILL BE ON DISPLAY AT THE MOSLER EXHIBIT (BOOTHS 2, 3, 4, 5,) AT THE 


HOTEL STATLER IN LOS ANGELES DURING THE A. B.A. CONVENTION ARE 
















SO SIGNIFICANT THAT THEY WILL HAVE AN IMMEDIATE EFFECT ON THE 


THINKING AND THE PLANNING OF EVERY BANK OFFICIAL WHO SEES THEM. 





This will be the first opportunity for most bankers to see, first hand 
(and in actual operation), the revolutionary new Mosler TV Snorkel, 
which opens up a brand-new concept of customer service—banking 
by television. Already in use in Bridgeport, working models at the 
A.B.A. Convention will show how, through the use of closed circuit 
television and underground pneumatic tubes, this new Mosler banking 
system enables banks to offer drive-up service in busy downtown areas 
and to maintain the personal touch with customers that is so important. 





‘This will also be an opportunity to see in operation a development 
in Day-and-Night (Bag and Envelope) Depositories by Mosler engi- 
neers that marks a new achievement in security. 

























Mosler has always believed that leadership carries with it a challenge 
and a responsibility. Not just to build superbly engineered products of 
unquestioned quality and unmatched performance . . . but to build 
new concepts for the industry it serves. We believe that in these newest 
developments you will find that Mosler is not only pointing the way 
to the bank of tomorrow but making it a practical reality, today. 


MOSLER AND BANKING GO FORWARD TOGETHER 


* Mosler Safe “”” 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 





For your convenience, Mosier has instalied a Dow Jones Broad Tape Ticker at its exhibit at the A.B.A. Convention. 
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ciation, held in 1941. 
among other things, 


“That, in order to justify its charter, 
a bank must serve the reasonable 
crédit requirements of its territory as 
well as provide a safe depository for 
funds; 

That the extension of credit to 
salaried or wage-earning individuals 
on a sound basis is an economically 
important part of such service; 


That, while recognizing the im- 
portance of volume in the reduction of 


It asserted, 


loan costs, a bank should endeavor to 


assist people to get out of debt, rather 
than into it; 


That although a bank must be com- 
petitive, it must maintain its practices 
and policies on a plane which will not 
bring disrepute to banking, and keep 
all advertising restrained, truthful, 
and exact.” 


With respect to standards of prac- 
tice, these were the primary recom- 
mendations: 


“The basic principle upon which 


Published 
Every 

30 Days 
In 6 
Regional 
Editions 


a New 
Feature in the 


Complete Reports From Dealer Sales and Wholesale 
Markets in Your Territory Give You Complete, 
Current Valuation Information. 


IN ADDITION 


e Average Loan 
(Except West Coast) 


e Average Retail 


e Identifying 
Specifications 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL 
Usep CAR 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EARL G. MILLER 


successful time sales financing is built 
is that the purchaser will have suffi- 
cient down-payment to establish an 
interest or equity in the merchandise 
and will be able to pay regular 
monthly installments of sufficient 
amount to increase the equity faster 
than the merchandise will depreciate 
from time and average use.” 


‘Balloon notes on times sales should 
be avoided.” 


“Banks should avoid practices 
which tend to result in a borrower’s or 
purchaser’s becoming involved with 
obligations beyond his ability to 
handle.”’ 


A “War of Terms” 


In the 1920’s, 30 to 40 per cent down 
payments and a maximum of twelve 
months were considered reasonable 
terms in the automobile finance in- 
dustry. Terms were gradually length- 
ened until about 1937. In that year 
at least one national sales finance 
company published and distributed to 
dealers charts providing for payments 
of twenty-five dollars a month for up 
to thirty-three months. The decline in 
business in thirty-seven and thirty- 
eight brought on an avalanche of re- 
possessions with a resultant increases 
in losses. Advances, down payments, 
and maturities were then drastically 
curtailed. World War II and Regula- 
tion W brought a drastic restriction 
of credit extension. The final demise of 
Regulation W coupled with increase 
in availability of automobiles un- 
leashed the ‘‘war of terms’”’ which we 
witnessed in many areas in 1955. 
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While the relaxation of terms un- 
doubtedly brought a lot of second 
car buyers into the market, some 
permanently, it also brought into the 
market many who would otherwise 
have deferred their purchases, and the 
seller thus deprived himself of the 
sound sale he might better have made 
at some later date. And it is quite 
likely that the new car sale made on 
unduly extended terms might as well 
have been a used car sale made on 
thoroughly sound terms, to the last- 
ing benefit of the dealer, the custom- 
er, the bank, and the economy in 
general. 


An increase in balloon payments has 
been reported in the sales finance in- 
dustry. This method of reducing near- 
term monthly instalments and expand- 
ing later payments has no place in 
sound instalment credit. 


The average maturity of the large 
automobile finance companies has 
gone up almost 20 per cent in two 
years, from about 24 months to 29 
months. 


I have seen figures showing a bank 
with 70 per cent of its new car paper 
payable over a period of 36 months, 
and another in which 36-month paper 
comprised 90 per cent of all new car 
paper. And this latter bank has been 
buying three-year paper since 1952 
with good experience. 


Other Elements of Soundness 


This experience may be due to a 
highly selective loan policy, notwith- 
standing the extended terms. There 
are other elements of soundness that 
may and often do outweigh the single 
consideration that the rate of amorti- 
zation isn’t quite all that it should be. 
But it must be kept in mind that the 
generally favorable experience that 
has been the lot of lenders in every 
category in recent years has taken 
place in a period of steadily rising in- 
comes and good business. 


The average car depreciates 20 per 
cent of the selling price when delivered 
by the dealer, an aggregate of 38 per 
cent in the first year, and 15 and 10 
per cent, respectively, in the second 
and third year. 


Not only must we consider the 
equity of the buyer at the time he ac- 
quires the merchandise, but the rela- 
tionship between the rate of repay- 
ment determined upon and the rate 
at which the car will depreciate in 
value. Unrealistically long terms have 
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He’s in Denver, bringing a broad knowledge of Phila- 
delphia’s growing commerce and its opportunities to one 
of The First Pennsylvania’s own customers, or to one of 
our corresponde:its. Our traveling vice president is relied 
upon for his advice on all matters Philadelphian—and 
about The’ First Pennsylvania’s many efficient services. 


Correspondents and business customers find our 
fast handling of clearances especially valuable. Our 
sendings go air mail direct to our own correspondents. 
Over long distances, this speed is important. 


Our correspondents—and customers—enjoy many 
other advantages. For details, just ask—and Joseph J. 
Evans or one of our other officers will drop in to see you. 
H you’re in Philadelphia, feel free to visit us at our 
Main Office, 15th and Chestnut Sts. You can’t miss it. 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Banking since 1782 
30 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 





Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 






Member Federal Reserve System ° Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ONE BANK 
SERVES 
ALL ARIZONA 


39 CONVENIENT 
OFFICES 


Resources $413 Million 


Serving 
SUCCESSFUL 
MUNICIPALITIES 
throughout the 
nation! 


Salt River Project (Arizona), Jer- 
sey City, Washington Suburban 
Sanitary District, Regional Plan- 
ning Commission of Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland), the City of 
Houston and the City of Tacoma 
. all use our uniquely complete 
financial consulting services. 


For almost a quarter century we 
have provided governmental units 
with experienced counsel in new 
financing, revenue financing, reor- 
ganization of existing debt struc- 
ture, over-all financial planning 
and public relations. 


To learn more about our serv- 
ices and how we link municipality 
with underwriter and investor we 
invite your inquiry. 


Wainwright & Ramsey 
INC. 
70 Pine Street ; 


Whitehall 3-3540 


New York 5, N. Y. 


| all too often resulted in disappearing 
equities. 
| It has been found that purchasers 
| of cars aren’t too generally aware of 
| the legal rights of holders of condi- 
| tional sales contracts in most jurisdic- 
| tions to institute action to collect a 
deficiency. Many buyers consider their 
| liability as related only to the article 
| they are buying, and feel that their 
| obligation can be ternfinated by sim- 
| ply surrendering possession of the 
| merchandise in question. A little more 
| educational effort directed to this par- 
ticular point might well serve to in- 
| duce many a buyer to consider a little 
| more carefully what he is doing. 


Patterns Changing 


Consumer credit is a dynamic factor 
| in a dynamic economy, and a static 
| situation with reference to terms is 
| altogether incompatible with our swift- 

ly moving times. In this as in most 
| other things economic, the patterns of 
| the past are by no means necessarily 
| valid, and the terms available in the 
| twenties have little bearing on the 
| propriety and adequacy of those pre- 
| vailing today. We should, however, 
| maintain a constant guard against the 

progressive easing of terms which 
/ might unduly accelerate business in 
| the present and immediate future at 

the expense of the stable and orderly 
| growth that spells really good going. 


For it is next year’s business that is 
really important to us, and there is 
always another year coming up. We 
have little to fear as far as the in- 

| herent honesty of the American pub- 
lic is concerned, and if we stick to 
policies and procedures that are 
economically sound, the future of the 
instalment finance business need hold 
no terrors for any of us. 


The Loan-Deposit Ratio 
How Bankers Eeel About It. 


EpItor’s NOTE: We published in 
our September 15 issue a number of 
letters received from bankers through- 
| out the country expressing their views 
on an article in which Professor Ray- 
mond Rodgers of New York University 
| expressed the view that, ‘“‘To discharge 
| fully their responsibility to their bank, 
| to their community, and to the economy, 
| bankers will have to learn how to oper- 
ate safely with even higher loan ratios 
| than prevail today.’’ Following is a 
| letter from Loring L. Gelbach, presi- 
_ dent, Central National Bank of Cleve- 


LORING L. GELBACH 


land, which was received too late for 
publication in September: 


! HAVE given considerable thought to 
the points raised by Mr. Rodgers. 
The problems relating to proper liq- 
uidity ratios for banks—loans to de- 
posit ratios—vary according to chang- 
ing conditions surrounding the source 
and make-up of the banking system’s 
deposit liability—note the withdrawal 
of corporate deposits to purchase 
Government bills in recent years, and, 
too, changes in the composition of the 
banking system’s assets—increase in 
the percentage of term loans out- 
standing in contrast to the short term 
seasonal loans in former years. 

The increase in deposits of the banks 
throughout the war years makes the 
risk-asset ratio of even greater signifi- 
cance than the liquidity ratio at this 
time. All of the above conditions, plus 
such external factors as future fiscal 
policy of the U. S. Treasury—funding 
of Government’s floating debt—mone- 
tary policy of Federal Reserve Bank 
reserve requirements—and _ exports 
and imports of gold have a direct 
bearing on what constitutes a proper 
loan to deposit ratio for the banks 
under present conditions. 

In my opinion the proper approach 
to this basic problem of liquidity is for 
each bank individually to appraise 
the many factors having to do with 
the establishment of a sound loan 
policy. Only through such an approach 
will it be possible to ascertain what 
loan to deposit ratio is sound for a 
particular bank, not for the over-all 
ratio for the banking system at this 
time. 
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now is the time for all good men... 

Republican or Democrat, you'll find many profitable advantages 
when you vote for American National as your Chicago correspond- 
ent. The American National team at the ABA convention will be 
glad to discuss them with you. Bob Straus, Jack Klug, Bill Kurtz, 
Bill Whitman and Ray Daly will be seeing you at Los Angeles. 


American National Bank 


FR 2-9200 - LASALLE AT WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS RR Trust Company of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Note the Kardex Cus- 
tomer Information 
File along the wall, 


This attractive installation is a blending of efficient 
work stations with friendly customer atmosphere. 


por Comornow / 


Today’s installations can and should provide for 
tomorrow's growth. Have you considered this 
factor in your modernization plans? Our long ex- 
perience with every phase of bank planning and 
operations assures you that Remington Rand rec- 
ommendations will meet your needs not only for 
today... but for years to come. 

The key to sound planning is flexibility. Our 
wide range of standard and semi-custom equip- 


ment enables us to cope with any combination of 
factors that your individual needs may require. 

Your local Remington Rand representative and 
our Bank Engineering Services are available 


"(without any obligation) to assist you or your ar- 


chitect in planning your long-range requirements. 

This service is as close as your telephone. Why 
not call today about a preliminary discussion? Or, 
write Room 2082, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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This installation is made up 
entirely of standard com- 
ponents. 


Validating equipment 
located on the return coun- 
ters provides ample space 
on the main counter for the 
tellers’ activities. 


ees ies te r 


Machine recesses located in counter and acoustically 
treated, save teller work steps and reduce noise. 


Combinat 


mica and tine 


Standard check desks may be used individually or free 


standing back to back 


lock: 


needed 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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REPORT ON AGRICULTURE 


arm costs changed very little dur- 

r ing the past year. Items used in 

farm production averaged a bit 
lower; items used in family living 
slightly higher. In the year ahead, 
both production and family living 
costs are expected to rise. Prices paid 
by farmers for all products and ser- 
vices probably will be up from 2 to 4 
per cent over what they were in 1956. 

Feed, except in drought areas, will 
average a bit lower for the year as a 
whole. Proteins, especially soybean oil 
meal, will be at bargain prices. Feeder 
cattle and lambs are costing more than 
last year. Breeding stock likewise is 
up. Price tags on farm machinery and 
most other items made of steel are 
higher. So are seeds, farm labor and 
taxes. Fertilizer and lime won’t change 
much. Farm family living costs are ex- 
pected to rise during the coming year 
—especially food, auto and building 
supplies, clothing and _ household 
equipment and furnishings. 

Both producers and consumers are 
always concerned about higher costs. 
They lead to inquiries about the ef- 
ficiency of our marketing system. The 
USDA estimates total cost of proces- 
sing, packaging, shipping, retailing, 
ete. of food products in the United 
States in 1955 at 28 billion dollars, 
about 15 per cent greater than in 1952. 
Even after adjusting for the larger vol- 
ume, the marketing bill is up about 5 
per cent since 1952. Under such con- 
ditions, marketing costs—usually re- 
ferred to as ‘‘middleman margins’’— 
become a scapegoat about which both 
producers and consumers voice their 
dissatisfaction. 


Represents Quality and Service 


The real issue, of course, is not 
whether the marketing margin is wide 
or narrow. Nor is it whether 50 per 
cent or 40 per cent of consumers’ in- 
comes spent for food finds its way back 
into the farmer’s pocket. Rather the 
issue is whether the processing and 
marketing functions demanded 
by consumers and producers are being 
performed as economically as possible. 


Many additional services have been 
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By FRANCIS A. KUTISH 


Extension Economist, lowa State College 


put into the marketing process in re- 
cent years. Consumers get their food 
in more convenient packages. They get 
a greater variety of ready-to-serve 
foods and higher quality merchandise. 
Producers are receiving additional ser- 
vices such as improved transportation 
and storage facilities, market news in- 
formation and the like. 


Higher consumer income means 
two things: first, people shift toward 
buying more expensive foods. They 
bid for more meat, fresh fruits and 
vegetables and dairy products as their 
incomes go up; they buy less cereals, 
potatoes and other starchy foods. Sec- 
ondly, people spend more for services. 
They. buy more ready-mixed foods, 
frozen foods, and eat out more. 


As our standard of living continues 
to rise,prospects are that a still smaller 
share of the retail food dollar will go 
to farmers in the years ahead. But this 
will have little or no bearing on the 
market value of the farmer’s products. 
The per capita demand for food will 


For U. S. Crop 


remain fairly constant, and the farmer 
needs only to adapt production to that 
demand. 


Cotton Supplies in Downtrend 


USDA authorities believe that the 
build-up in the cotton carryover which 
began in the 1951-52 season may be 
halted this year. The current crop 
won’t be quite as large as in 1955 and 
export prospects for 1956-57 are very 
good. Shipments in the coming year 
may double the 2.2 million bales ex- 
ported last year. And domestic mill 
consumption should be about as large. 
This would result in a 25 per cent 
larger total disappearance. 


If the Soil Bank works, there is 
reason to expect that the 1957 cotton 
crop will not be larger than that har- 
vested this year. Continued strong 
economic activity abroad should help 
to hold up cotton exports, although 
they may not be maintained at quite 
the 1956-7 level. 


Despite the fact that the program 


COTTON PRODUCTION RELATED 
TO CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS 
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DATA ARE FOR RUNNING BALES 


U. S&S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 1061-56(8) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Production of cotton in the United States exceeded disappearance in each 
of the 5 seasons 1951 through 1955. As a result the beginning carryover 
of cotton climbed from a post World-War Il low on August 1, 1951 to a record 
high on August 1, 1956. 
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A PROMOTION 


mms UP! UP! 


Every month we supply our customer banks 
| with tried and tested promotion ideas 
| through our BUSINESS BUILDER. If you 





Customer banks find that business in every department 







| weak tthe. a-cnpy 06 the caveat tune with: 9908p and up, when they use our Protected Loan 
| out obligation, write for it now. Plan. It is backed by more experience, plus a monthly 
We hope to see you at the convention. promotion plan which brings in more customers. 










BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 








a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — — 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Please send us complete information about your Protected Loan 
Plan, plus a copy of your current BUSINESS BUILDER. 
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got off to a late start, over a million 
acres were signed up by cotton farm- 
ers in the 1956 Soil Bank program. 
Adverse weather conditions were an 
important determining factor. 


Turning to beef, the late summer 
price rise for choice and prime slaugh- 
ter cattle has produced wide feeding 
margins, presenting quite a contrast 
to the narrow margins realized during 
the first half of 1956 on cattle pur- 
chased as feeders in late 1954 and 
early 1955. 


The favorable spread now prevailing 
has encouraged a surge of short-term 
feeding, and there is real danger that 
it will be overdone. Since feeding gains 
seldom pay the feed costs, and the 
feeding of heavy cattle rarely shows a 
profit in the absence of a substantial 
margin between the price of feeder 
and slaughter cattle, short-fed heavy 
cattle are vulnerable to a costly price 
break. We appear to be headed for a 
weak market for heavy, short-fed 
cattle after the first of the year. 


There are cattle feeding programs 
that hold more promise. The Western 
Corn Belt—which normally feeds for 


A healthy portfolio—like a healthy 


tree— requires regular pruning, the elim- 


ination of investment deadwood. 


Why not have us review your holdings. 


We'd be glad to supply our suggestions, 


without obligation of course. 


Km H.HENTZ & CO. 


100" 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


.42-3°Se 60 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. C., BO 9-8420 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND HOTEL: PL 1-2220 
1430 BROADWAY: PE 6-5775 


Offices In Principal Cities 


the spring market—will be forced to 
cut back feeding operations this year 
because of the drouth. And there will 
be no carry-over of heavy, long-fed 
steers this winter. Fed cattle are ex- 
pected to average a couple of dollars 
higher next spring than in 1956. 
Choice yearlings headed for the spring 
market should show a moderate profit. 

The feeding of choice calves is a 
traditionally low-risk program. Since 
a feeder buys a limited number of 
pounds, he sells a correspondingly 
large proportion of feed and labor. 
Calves are netting a handsome profit 
this year. However, more calves are 
moving into Corn Belt feedlots this 
fall; so profits won’t be as wide in 
1957. The summer price rise next year 
won’t be nearly as sharp. But choice 
calves still carry normal profit possi- 
bilities. 

The main cutback in last spring’s 
farrowings came in April and May. 
So hog slaughter throughout the re- 
mainder of the fall and during the 
early winter will fall well behind that 
of the same periods a year ago. The 
market will probably reach its low 
between mid-November and mid- 
December at a point some $2.00 to 
$4.00 higher than that of last year. 
About a normal winter price recovery 
is in prospect. 


Still Plenty of Hogs 


But the number of hogs being 
raised will hold feeding profits to 
something like an average figure, at 
best. The corn crop was good enough 
and the pressure for farm income suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent the current 
downtrend in the hog cycle (as to 
numbers) from running its — usual 
course. Farmers normally reduce hog 
production for at least two years once 
the downturn is under way. Thus, 
while hogs will show better returns 
than in 1955, hog profits are not likely 
to be large. 


Crop conditions improved during 
late summer. September 1 prospects 
were for only a 4.5 per cent smaller 
total feed grain output than last year, 
but a larger carryover of old grains 
will result in a total feed supply that 
is virtually unchanged from that of 
last fall. The total of grain-consuming 
units will be down about 2.5 per cent, 
and the supply of feed available for 
each head of livestock will be corres- 
pondingly larger. On the other hand, a 
larger share of this year’s feed grain 
supplies will be owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and mar- 
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Symbol of Long Service to Banks and Bankers 


Holding New York Clearing House 
Number “1”, New York’s First Bank has 
served the needs of banks and bankers 


for nearly a century and three quarters. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 
48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-4800 Cable Address: “Bankone”’ 
Member Bank Wire System—Call Letters NBNY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ket conditions next winter and spring 
will depend in large measure on the 
USDA’s policies governing the pric- 
ing and sale of CCC grain. 

Except in drouth areas, harvest 
corn prices will be only a shade higher 
than a year ago. Corn loans are avail- 
able to all farmers, although the rate 
on noncompliance corn will be lower. 
Geographically, corn prices will be 
higher in the Western Corn Belt than 
east of the Mississippi. Once past the 
harvest low, prices should advance, 
but they are not likely to reach the 
levels that prevailed this past spring. 


Soybean production estimates have 
become progressively larger. The Sep- 
tember 1 report put the 1956 crop at 
462 million bushels, up 91 million 
from last year’s record. This means 
soybean prices at or below loan levels 
at harvest. As the season progresses, 
the farm price should show some im- 
provement, but unless an unusual 
world market develops, it won’t get 
far above loan value in the face of a 
25 per cent larger crop. 

Last year’s sharp winter soybean 
price rise was the result of the winter 
freeze in Southern Europe, which 


Investment Bonds and Stocks 


Securities of the United States Government 
and its Instrumentalities 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks of Industrial, 
Public Utility and Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds ° 


Foreign Dollar Bonds 


Underwriter + Distributor « Dealer 


New York Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


PirTsBURGH Cuicaco 


San FRANCISCO 


slashed the olive oil crop. The poor 
sun-flower crop in Argentina was also 
a contributing factor. Both of these 
areas have better crop prospects as 
this is written. 


Dairy output has been rising for the 
past decade. Milk production this year 
will be about 31% billion pounds more 
than in 1955. This is a greater increase, 
percentagewise, than that of the coun- 
try’s population. 


Consumption trends are mixed. Per 
capita consumption of fluid milk hit a 
peak shortly after the war; then it 
slipped slightly, and since 1950 has 
hung around 350 pounds. Use of both 
ice cream and cheese has risen slowly 
in the past ten years. Butter consump- 
tion has apparently ende djiis long 
drop, but has shown little tendency to 
bounce back. 


Reliance on CCC a Weak Spot 


Although the average person has 
sharply stepped up his buying of non- 
fat dried milk, only about half the 
output of that commodity has gone 
into human consumption during the 
last several years. The remainder has 
been purchased by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, a major portion 
of whose holdings of this product have 
been sold for use as animal feed. This 
reliance on government price supports 
is one of the weak spots in the cur- 
rent dairy outlook. 


Farmers’ Net Income Steady 


The USDA reports that farmers’ 
realized net income in the first half of 
1956 was at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately 11 8 billion dollars. This 
was about the same as in the first 
half of 1955 and a half billion dollars 
higher than during the second half of 
1955. 


Cash receipts from farm marketings 
in the first half of this year totalled 
approximately 12.2 billion dollars, or 
almost the same as in the first half of 
1955, as somewhat lower average 
prices of farm products were about 
offset by an increase in the volume of 
sales. 


The volume of farm marketings thus 
far this year has shown a smaller- 
than-seasonal decline from the second 
half of last year, and prices of farm 
products have averaged slightly high- 
er. The result was an increase of about 
800 million dollars in realized gross 
farm income on a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate basis. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 





Fierce industrial and utility thirst for funds despite choosey investor 
sentiment and the most depressed corporate market since 1935 is forcing under- 
writers to place increasing] enerous coupons on new obligations. 

AAA-rated issues are providing yields of more than 4 per cent and further 
liberalization appears likely. "Every fresh financing is a bigger challenge than 
the last" commented one dealer. 








Business borrowing needs are expanding at a rapid pace as rates climb and 
difficulty in securing funds intensifies. The latest SEC survey shows plant and 
equipment expenditures scheduled at a record $38 billion annual rate for the last 
quarter of 1956. 

This proves that new projects are being added to capital outlay programs and 
very few are being dropped. The 1957 story may be different. In November and 
December many companies complete plans for the following year. A recent survey 
shows that only one out of ten concerns is now revising capital expenditure plans 
but that three out of ten are considering revision. 






















Willingness by corporations to borrow at rising interest rates this year 
should cause no surprise. There is greater emphasis now on the tax advantage of 
borrowing. With interest a deduction from taxable income, the Treasury pays 
52 per cent of the cost. This has helped corporations adopt the same attitude 
toward debt as individuals in the postwar era. 

Still lower corporate prices are in prospect before the end of the year as 
heavy scheduled financing adds strain to the limited supply of funds for investment. 





Two large, successful issues demonstrated the yields required to place 
corporates quickly. They were the $75 million CIT Financial 44s (an issue 
which had been twice-—postponed) priced to yield 4% per cent and the $35 mil- 
lion Southern Pacifics yielding 54 per cent. 

Another big issue, the $50 million Tennessee Gas Transmission 4§s, met 
a less favorable reception. Still other smaller issues, such as the $4 million 
Southern Nevada first mortgages priced to yield 5.4 per cent, moved sluggishly 
despite generous coupons. Wilson & Co. deferred a $20 million borrowing. 

Buying interest has been concentrated in higher-rated new issues, although 
realistic price adjustments for seasoned bonds have checked the Summer slump of 
the secondary market. 










Headlining the heavy calendar of utility offerings are the following bond 
issues: $24 million Appalachian Electric Power; $50 million Public Service Elec— 
tric and Gas; $40 million Consolidated Edison; $15 million Carolina Power and 
Light; $30 million Public Service of Indiana; $28 million Ohio Power. Michigan 
Bell Telephone has an offering of $30 million of debentures on the slate. 
Generous coupons also can be anticipated for industrial issues slated for 
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coming weeks. Among them are a $90 million Texas Eastern Transmission mortgage 
issue and $15 million of the same concern’s debentures; $50 million Commercial 
Credit debentures; $30 million Natural Gas Pipe Line mortgages. A big November 


financing will feature the offering of $165 million Sinclair Oil convertible 
debentures to stockholders. 


Railroads are offering a heavy volume of equipment trust obligations. More 
than $30 million are scheduled for this month, among them the $9 million Chesa-— 
peake and Ohio flotation. Since more than 100,000 freight cars are on order, 
such issues should continue in supply at liberal yields. 

Prominent on the calendar for new stock offerings are the $40 million 
Commonwealth Edison non-convertible $100 par preferred, the $13 million Bucyrus-— 
Erie common and the $20 million Southern New England Telephone common. 


Investor uncertainty stemming from tight money, the approaching election 
and Suez caused gradual erosion in stock prices during early Fall. Market action 


has reflected withdrawal of buyers in the face of profit-taking rather than any 
general inclination to dispose of stocks. ; 

Most brokers emphasize caution at present but point to two market props: 
excellent prospects for corporate earnings and the inflationary trend of our times. 
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Latest Month Year 1956 


Report Earlier Earlier High Low 
Common Stock Prices 


NYSE Composite (SEC Indexes, 1939 100) 333. 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Non—durable goods 
Transportation 
Utility 
Trade, 


350. 
448. 
425. 
468. 
319. 
157 
306. 
359. 
282. 


319. 
397. 
381. 
412. 
319. 
153. 
317. 
306. 
283. 
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Corp. Bond and Stock Yields (Moody’s) 
Aaa bonds ; 3.49 3.12 
Baa bonds , 3.59 
Industrial common stocks 

Securities Credit (FRB, mil. of dol.) 
Wkly. Rep. Mem. Banks in Leading Cities: 

To brokers and dealers* 

To others* 
Wkly. Rep. Mem. Banks in N.Y.C.: 

To brokers and dealers** 

To others** 440 440 
Wkly. Rep. Mem. Banks in Chicago: 

To brokers and dealers** 162 146 

To others** ne 119 

NYSE Activity 
Monthly vol., dly. ave. (mil. of shs.). 1.9 2.2 1.8 
Short interest (thous. of shs.) 2,337 3,054 

*Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, including U.S. Govts. 

**Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, excluding U.S. Govts. 
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looking for a New York correspondent? 


».. focus on the people at 


Wat do you look for in a New York correspondent? 
¢ Prompt and efficient check clearing? 
¢ Assistance on portfolio analysis? 
¢ Up-to-the-minute credit information? 
These are just a few of the 33 reasons why so many bankers select Chase 


Manhattan as their New York correspondent. We’ll be pleased to send 
the complete listing. Just ask for ‘Doorway to Greater Usefulness. . .” 


What we think is equally important is the spirit of friendliness, of interest 
in your problems whether they are routine or unusual, large or small. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan soon? 
October 15, 1956 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 


Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 €. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Briees, ScHAEDLE & Go., Inc. 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE: 
BOwling Green 9-5600 


United States Government Securities 


Bankers Acceptances 


A Dynamic Investment. . . 


(Continued from page 18) 


the savings field is here to stay. High- 
er wages and salaries are certainly here 
to stay. Likewise, the higher rates 
paid on savings deposits are here to 
stay, if the commercial banks are to 
secure such deposits in competition 
with the savings and loan associations 
and the mutual savings banks. 


In view of the increased costs and 
the determination of the commercial 
banks to secure and hold an increasing 
volume of savings accounts, invest- 
ment policy on savings deposits 
should be given most careful consi- 
deration, in order to secure the higher 
rate of return which can safely be 
realized on such deposits. 


In general, the following principles 
would appear sound for the invest- 
ment of savings deposits under present 
conditions and outlook: 


1.60 per cent in mortgages, with 
the qualification that, where 
capital ratio to risk assets is low, 
emphasis should be placed on 
FHAs and VAs. 


2.20 per cent in government and 











TELETYPE: 
N. Y. 1-2056 














other high-grade, long-term ob- 
ligations, including tax-exempts. 


. 10 per cent in staggered (spaced) 
maturities, up to 10 years, again 
including tax-exempts. 


. 10 per cent in short-term govern- 
ment obligations, other highly 
liquid assets and cash. 


Investment Policy Must be Dynamic 


The most fundamental principle of 
commercial bank investment policy is 
that it should be dynamic. It is both 
costly and dangerous to permit it to 
become static. 


Above all, investment policy should 
be coordinated with loan policy. 
Specifically, when loans increase, the 
maturity of the securities held against 
demand deposits should be shortened. 
In other words, as total risk goes up, 
because of the increase in the loan 
portfolio, the liquidity of the invest- 
ment portfolio should be increased. 
Conversely, when loans decline, in- 
vestment holdings can be increased 
and maturities lengthened, as the 
bank will need the increased invest- 
ment earnings and can more safely 
assume the added risk. 

And, finally, under present, and 
probable future, conditions, only 
short-term securities and similar high- 
ly liquid assets can be relied on for 
liquidity without loss. 

Clearly, bank investment policy 
must be flexible, realistic, forward- 
looking—in short, dynamic. 


Too Much Dignity? 
(Continued from page 44) 


for all considering motivational re- 
search for any purpose to keep a few 
key points in mind. 


It is certainly safe to say that in- 
terest in motivational research has in- 
creased at a far faster pace than the 
development of effective motivational 
research techniques. Even the most 
experienced practitioners in the field 
have admitted this. It’s easy to be- 
come oversold on M.R., to expect 
more than it can possibly deliver in 
its present stage of development. 

There is also the question of ethics 
to ponder. Reduced to its simple and 
basic function, motivational research 
is a tool to find out things about a 
person which are buried deep in his 
subconscious. The researcher will find 
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... says Ned A. Kilmer, Jr., Cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Michigan 


At Michigan’s oldest bank... Cummins 
Mortgage Payment System reduced 
form and postage costs 72%! 


City Bank & Trust Co. converted their mortgage pay- 
ment procedure from a monthly statement and notice 
to the Cummins Coupon Payment System. They are 
now converting their instalment loans because the 
Cummins system is the fastest, easiest, and least expen- 
sive method of handling any kind of instalment pay- 
ments. Clerical labor was reduced 30% in their new 
mortgage collection system. Customers making window 
payments received much better service. 


Cummins coupon book perforators mark the mortgage 
number, date due, amount, and code on all coupons in 
a complete book in less than one minute. Mail payments 
are processed faster without expense of returning pass- 
books, statements, or cards. Postage savings alone more 
than pay for the machine! 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


OMmmim. 





CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood ® Chicago 40, Illinois 


October 15, 1956 
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This system saves over 
+500 a year 


in postage charges alone!" 


SOHCHSHSHSHSHOSHHSSSSSSEHSHESEHESESESEEEEESE 


_ information on the status of the loan . 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 












Fills-in 18 coupons at one time 
in less than one minutel 


Cummins filled-in coupons are the most legible posting 
media available. The complete information that is in- 
cluded on each coupon under the Cummins system 
gives the customer, teller, and poster full and immediate 
. . reduces the 
percentage of both late and non-level payments. 


Your Cummins representative will show you how the 
Cummins system can save you time. . . cut costs... 
improve customer relations. He can also show you how 
the Cummins system can be used to increase savings 
deposits and bring in new savings accounts from both 
mortgage and instalment loan customers. 











IMPORTANT FACTS 
YOU SHOULD KNOW! 








Be sure to ask for your copy of “A Modern Method of 
Handling Loan Payments.” Write now for full facts! 










, 


weaknesses, complexes, mental blocks 
to certain ideas. Where the psychi- 
atrist uses his findings to help the in- 
dividual, the motivational researcher 
reveals his findings to his client so that 
they may be exploited for commercial 
gain. Is this an invasion of privacy? 
Is it unethical? Is it carrying this idea 
of depth interviewing a little too 
deep? 

Some will say it is. And it may well 
be. Yet, the analysis of human be- 
havior is reaching new heights of pre- 
cision, is getting more attention from 
everybody. The Army led the way 
using psychological testing to screen 
prospective spies and saboteurs. They 
used the depth interview, mental and 
physical shocks—even liquor to probe 
the inner workings of the mind. 


The medical profession has an- 
nounced publicly that the next great 
field of improvement for that profes- 
sion is mental health. 


It is only reasonable to expect that 
business will follow the Army’s lead, 
that motivational research will be- 
come a far bigger business than it is 
now. And its development is progress- 
ing rapidly. 


According to Forlune Magazine, a 
“creative memorandum” prepared hy 
a motivational research staff for a 
client will cost in the neighborhood of 
$1000. A field research study involv- 
ing from 12 to 30 “test interviews” 
will cost between $1500 and $3000. A 
pilot study is the next step up. This 
contains definite recommendations on 
how the client may solve his problem. 
It may also include a recommendation 
that a.full-course motivational study 


be conducted. And this will cost up in 
the $15,000 class. 

Obviously, motivational research is 
out of the economic reach of many. 
It is still in its early stages of develop- 
ment and there’s a long way to go. It 
also offers some complex questions of 
ethics and propriety. But with all its 
obstacles and imponderables, M.R. 
appears to be here to stay. 

And your bank may be using it 
sooner than you think. 


New Books and Analyses 


PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM. By Marcus 
Nadler, consulting economist to The 
Hanover Bank. 32 pages. The Han- 
over Bank, 70 Broadway, New York 
15.— Illustrated study of the charac- 
ter of the U. S. economy. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FI- 
NANCE. Supplement to the Fifth 
Edition. Edited by F. L. Garcia. 
Bankers Publishing Co., 89 Beach St., 
Boston. $7.50.—-Supplement to the 
1949 edition of ‘‘ Munn’s Encyclope- 
dia of Banking and Finance’”’ bringing 


the material and information up to 
1955. The 1949 edition and the new 
supplement are available together for 
$18.75. Information on more than 
3,500 subjects pertaining to banking, 
money, investments, finance and 
banking legislation. 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGERS. By Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric Co. 128 
pages. McGraw-Hill, 327 W. 41st St., 
New York 36. $2.75.-A practical phi- 
losophy for today’s professional man- 
agement men. 


INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1927-1956 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 


certainty with 
TITLE INSURANCE 


13 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, OHIO 


INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, KENTUCKY 


and DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-0995 


THOMAS H. QUINN 


President 
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ATOMIC ENERGY REVIEW. Harris, 
Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5.—Latest developments in this 
rapidly growing industry. 


INSURANCE TOOLS FOR BANK INSTAL- 
MENT CREDIT. Instalment Credit 
Commission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 E. 36 St., New York 16. 
$1.00 (ABA member banks can have 
one copy free).—Manual of the var- 
ious insurance coverages available for 
use in conjunction with instalment 
lending operations. 


THE ILLINOIS TURNPIKE. Tripp & Co., 
Inc., 40 Wall St., New York 5.—In- 
vestment analysis. 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS AS INVEST- 
MENTS. By Sidney Scott Ross, 
specialist in life insurance stocks and 
mutual funds. Sidney S. Ross Co., 
3070 Hull Ave., New York. $1.50.— 
Industry analysis. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COR- 
PORATION. International Finance 
Corp., 1818 H St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Operating policies and 
procedures of new World Bank 
affiliate. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF ECONOMIC EN- 
TERPRISE. By Harold Koontz and 
Richard W. Gable. 851 pages. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. $7.00—Com- 
prehensive statement of the problems 
that have given rise to government 
economic controls; review ard evalu- 
ation of the nature of and the ex- 
perience under these controls. 


THE NEW TAX DEPRECIATION METH- 
ODS. Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, 1200 18th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1.00—Effect of the 
new tax depreciation methods on the 
earnings of depreciable assets. 


SPAIN. The First National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall St., New York 
15.—Report on business and trade. 


FEDERAL RESERVE OPERATIONS IN THE 
MONEY AND GOVERNMENT SECURI- 
ITIES MARKETS. By Robert V. Roosa, 
assistant vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 105 
pages. Publications Division, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York 45.—Details for the first time 
the activities of the bank’s trading 
desk and its day-to-day relations with 
the network of institutions in the na- 
tional, short-term money market. 
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MAKE 
SURE YOU 
ARE 
PROTECTED 
AGAINST 


ORGERY 


THE MOST FREQUENT CAUSE OF LOSS 
UNDER BANKERS BLANKET BONDS! 


Figures prove it: the professional or amateur forger of checks and 
securities is the most active criminal confronting banks today. 



















































































Forgery accounted for 5 out of every 8 bank losses covered under 
blanket bonds just reviewed for a 3-year period. This study 
included commercial banks in all parts of the country. Yet some 
banks have not yet purchased check forgery coverage —and only 
30% of all banks* have purchased protection against loss from 
forged securities, notes, etc.! 



































How does your blanket bond stack up? Make it a special point 
to check it now. Make sure that coverage is included against 
check forgery and securities forgery (Clauses D & E, respectively). 




















An American Surety Bank Protection Specialist offers you experi- 
enced help in bringing your forgery protection up-to-date. In 
fact, he’ll gladly make a survey of your whole protection pro- 
gram, just for the asking. No obligation of any kind. Simply 
contact your nearest American Surety agent or write our Bank 
Division for his name. 

*As reported by the ABA Insurance and Protective Committee 












































Safeguarding Banks for over 70 Years 


~ AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * FIRE * INLAND MARINE 


HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 




























e Is America’s Most Popu- 
lar Personal Checking Ac- 
count Plan 


® is available to only one 
bank in an area 


e furnishes complete operat- 
ing supplies, imprinting 
equipmentand advertising 
materials 


Thrifti Check 
®@ requires no investment by 
the bank 


e has 17 years’ experience 
with on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment 


® imprinters can be easily 
adapted to check automa- 
tion procedures 


ThiftiCheck 
@ is nationally advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post to 


help client banks attract 
new accounts 


May we tell you how hun- 
dreds of banks from coast- 
to-coast have profited 
with THRIFTICHECK? 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





For the Borrower 
Who Want to Save 


As increased pressure is brought to bear on our law makers and 
administrative officials for ever more liberal terms for the purchasers 
of houses, it is well to keep in mind the fact that these extended 
terms are by no means an unmixed blessing. This is made abundantly 
clear by the following excerpt from an article which appeared in 
Changing Times: 


DON’T BE BEWITCHED BY INTEREST RATES 


Suppose you need to borrow $10,000 to buy a house. 
You want low interest, of course. And naturally you 
want plenty of time to repay. So you set your sights 
on $10,000 at 444% for. 20 years and start shopping. 


It turns out you can borrow $10,000 all right. You 
can get it for 20 years, too. But you can’t get it at 444%. 
The offer is 5%, take it or leave it. 

What should you do? 


Answer: Don’t take it. Accept the 5% rate, since you 
have no alternative. But cut your term to 15 years. To 
see why, compare the deals. 


20 yrs. 20 yrs. 15 yrs. 
at 44% at 5% at 5% 


you pay each month $63.30 $66.00 $79.10 
in all, you pay $15,178.70 $15,838.60 $14,233.40 
so interest totals $5,178.70 $5,838.60 $4,233.40 


In other words, the loan you are offered would cost you 
$659.90 more than the loan you set out to get. But by 
shortening your time requirement, you wind up with a 
5% loan that is $1,605.20 cheaper than the one you were 
offered—and actually $945.30 less expensive than the 
416% deal you sought in the beginning. ; 

There is another interesting angle, too. Suppose you 


sold the house after paying for seven years. Where would 
you stand then? 


20 yrs. 20 yrs. 15 yrs. 
at 44% at 5% at 5% 


you would have paid $5,317.20 $5,544.00 $6,644.40 
added to your equity by $2,542.00 $2,441.50 $3,755.30 
and paid in interest $2,775.20 $3,102.50 $2,889.10 


So at the end of seven years your short-term deal 
would have added $1,313.80 more to your equity in the 
house, which you might realize in cash when you sold 
What’s more, you would have paid out $213.40 less in 
interest along the way. 


All this for $13.10 a month more! 


Moral: Don’t be bewitched by interest rates. Figure 
the total cost. You can save more by paying off faster 
than you can by shading the interest rate. 
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a simple 


can end your bookkeeping probiems, too, 









with these bank-proved SENSIMATIC SYSTEMS 






The Sensimatic is really a family of 
specialized or general-purpose ma- 
chines, geared to give you the simplest 
yet most comprehensive wrap-up 
possible of every aspect of each bank 
bookkeeping job. 

For the complete picture on how the 
Sensimatic—and Burroughs-perfected 
bank bookkeeping systems—can help 
you solve bank accounting problems 
thriftily, send in coupon on this page. 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 


October 15, 1956 
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Check systems of most value to you; 
I send in for complete information 


C COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING—Account Balance 
Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before they are 
printed, automatic error detection, proof of accurate correc- 
tions, positive balancing of each posting run. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS— Post-to-Check 
Plan materially reduces the cost of handling checking 
accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the time, 33% of the 
space, 50% of equipment investment, 50% of customer 
inquiries. Month-end peaks are leveled. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting Plan 
applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; results in faster 
customer service, accurate records with a single handling of 
the media, prompt cash balancing, positive proof of the 
accuracy of every step. 


MORTGAGE LOANS— Mortgage Posting Plan provides 
for automatic preparation of payment-due notice and uses 
Burroughs electronically precalculated loan interest tables. 
Complete posting, billing and interest computation in one 
fast operation. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS—Streamlined Control Plan 
affords instant location of loan information, simplifies teller 
operation, speeds accurate balancing, proves accuracy of all 
records, gives on delinquency control, improves audit 
control. For all types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS —Coupon-Ledger Plan sched- 
ules coupons and ledger, simultaneously. Provides proof of 
posting for payments and control totals. The customer has 
complete information, including balances before and after 
payment. Cuts costs, increases mail-ins. 


LOAN AND SAVINGS— Pre-Audit Window Posting Plan 
means one-time posting. Speeds accurate customer service, 
eliminates back-office proving and duplicate posting, pro- 
vides complete figures for control and general ledger posting. 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPING— All-Purpose Accounting 
Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments with one 
Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeeping, savings 
accounting, loan accounting of all types, general ledger 
posting and the daily statement. 


OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— Whatever 
your accounting problem, there’s sure to be a Sensimatic 
solution. Check here for constructive counsel from a 
Burroughs representative. 


Please furnish more information on Burroughs bank book- 
keeping systems for the subjects checked above. 
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BURROUGHS CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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New Pid thesesic 
_ Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Phone W Orth 4-2300 
Teletype: NY 1-583 
BOSTON, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO 


Private Wires to Principal Cities 








| 
Dealers in 


United States 
Government 





Securities 


Underwriters 


Municipal 
and 


Corporate Bonds 








BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
founded 1898 


Outstanding for Special Reports 
on Corporations, Firms, and In- 
dividuals. Continuous Service to 
Banks and Their Customers for 
over 50 Years. Specialists on 
Background Investigations; 
Special Situations; Confi- 
dential Assignments. 


Special contract rates to 
banks 


76 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Digby 4-6670 


WESTERN DIVISION: 


BISHOP’S SERVICE 
of California 
6404 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


TEL: HOLLYWOOD 4-0253 








| News from Canada 


| Still Fighting Inflation 


The record high reached by the con- 


| sumer price level in Canada in July 


has added to the determination of the 


| monetary and banking authorities of 
| that country to exert every possible 
| effort to bring inflationary pressures 


under control by encouraging savings 


_ and curtailing any use of credit that 


might contribute to those pressures. 
As part of the effort to stimulate 


| savings, Canadian banks have an- 
| nounced a second increase in the rate 
| of interest payable on savings ac- 
| counts. The first raised the rate of 214 


per cent (B/M Aug. 15) and it was 


| advanced to 2% per cent only a few 
| weeks later. A further effort in that 
| direction was made by the Canadian 


Government when it boosted the rate 


| on this year’s issue of Savings Bonds 


to figures ranging from 314 to 4 per 


| cent and averaging 3.76 per cent for 
| the 1214-year term (B/M, Sept. 15). 


In line with this over-all policy, the 


| Government recently offered the pub- 
| lic a 41)4-year 334 per cent bond, 
| in exchange for 3 per cent bonds of 
| the 1943 Fifth Victory Loan, but suc- 
| ceeded in disposing of only $250 mil- 
| lion of the $350 million offered. This 
| is the first time since the Bank of 
| Canada was established in 1935 that 
| the Government has offered such a 
| long-term issue. Experts are inclined 
| to feel that the offering was a scout- 
| ing expedition designed to feel out the 
| long-term bond market, and to pro- 
| vide a gauge for municipalities and 
| others planning long-term issues. 


The Bank of Canada, moreover, has 


| been pursuing a definitely restrictive 


policy for many months, in the course 


| of which its discount rate has been 
| raised to a record level of 314 per cent; 
| and commercial banks have advanced 
| their prime rate until it now stands at 
| 514 per cent (B/M Aug. & Sept. 15). 


| To Up Margin Requirements? 


It is regarded in some quarters as 


| quite likely that the Bank of Canada, 


as another means of restricting the use 


| of credit, will soon announce an in- 


crease in stock margin requirements. 
The margin required has stood for 


| several years at 50 per cent, and ru- 
| mor has it that any increase that may 
| be forthcoming would fall somewhat 
| short of bringing it to the 70 per cent 


level prevailing in the United States. 

Canadian brokers say that chart- 
ered banks are keeping a tight rein on 
the amount of money being loaned, 
and that some brokers are unable to 
open new accounts on margin. Brokers 
recently raised from 6 to 614 per cent 
the rate which they are charging cli- 
ents on margined accounts. 


Living Cost Rise Continues 


While these many anti-inflationary 
measures have obviously blunted what 
was shaping into a dangerous price 
spiral, the fact remains that the Cana- 
dian living cost index has mounted in 
each of the last three months (June, 
July, August) and has mounted some 
53 per cent since 1946, resulting in a 
reduction in the value of the dollar of 
that year to about 65 cents. Present in- 
dications hold no assurance that the 
index won’t continue to rise, and it is 
felt by many that management, labor 
and consumers themselves must con- 
tribute more largely to the ends sought 
if inflation is to be effectively checked. 


In Canada as in the United States, 
the basic difficulty encountered in 
dealing with inflation is political. A 
high level of employment, even if it 
must be taken with a bit of inflation, 
is pleasant—pleasant enough to be 
habit-forming; and it is only as the 
doses become larger that its poisonous 
effects become noticeable. Most people 
are thus indisposed to do anything 
about inflation until it is too late to 
avoid its more serious consequences, 
and politicians are only too glad to 
accept their judgment in the matter. 


Residential Construction Holds Up 


The number of new houses started 
in Canada up to July 31 was only 
fractionally (less than one per cent) 
lower than in the same period last 
year. The number of houses actually 
under construction at that date was 
only three per cent below that of a 
year ago. 


A Damper on Term Lending 


These are tough times for corporate 
finance committees. Hoisting of the 
interest rate on commercial loans to a 
minimum -of 514 per cent spotlights 
the difficulties that face many com- 
panies working with long-term loans 
from their banks. 
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Encouraged to proceed with their 
expansion programs by the low in- 
terest rate (314-4 per cent) of a year 
or two ago, companies then found 
Canadian banks willing to make term 
loans for capital investment purposes. 
But borrowers are now finding that 
they have no protection against higher 
interest rates which threaten to throw 
their programs out of gear. 

The situation has become especially 
difficult for Canadian companies 
which either put up large debenture 
issues as collateral security against 
term loans, or borrowed smaller 
amounts on overdrafts. 

Since the Bank of Canada frowned 
on these loans in November, 1955, 
would-be borrowers have found that 
this means of raising funds is, for all 
practical purposes, closed to them. 
And some of the Canadian companies 
already embarked on expansion pro- 
grams are now feeling the squeezing 
pressure of heavier interest payments. 
The level of such loans arranged but 
not yet used is reported to have 
dropped from $400 million to $300 
million between November, 1955 and 
September, 1956. 

While those who stand to lose most 
are the borrowers who are exposed to 
fluctuating interest rates, there ap- 
pear to be mixed feelings about this 
situation as far as chartered banks are 
concerned. Before the Bank of Canada 
directive on term lending was laid 
down, some banks are reported to have 
felt that term loans were a proper way 
of using overflow funds; others that 
the practice was undesirable. Cana- 
dian bank economists agree that it ap- 
peared wise to curtail such lending 
last November when it became clear 
that capital investment financed by 
term loans had become inflationary. 


Future of Term Loans Uncertain 


The banks are honoring all term 
loan commitments made before last 
November. With the exception of 
loans of less than $250,000, additional 
term lending is under a complete ban. 
These smaller 1o ans were excluded 
from the Bank of Canada’s directive. 
Since they would be too small to war- 
rant their inclusion in a debenture 
structure anyway, Canadian compa- 
nies who negotiate them have to bear 
the brunt of highest interest rates, off- 
setting most, if not all the advantage 
that the term loan technique is de- 
signed to provide. 

It is not clear at the moment what 
will happen when easy money condi- 
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... there’s a much 
easier way to 
bring them 


together! 


The Formula 
Inventory 
+ 

Field Warehousing 


Additional 
Working Capital 











This simple, but highly effective 
formula will put inventory to work as 
acceptable banking or credit 
collateral, whether it’s ina yard... 
on shelves . . . or in tanks, on the 
premises of the borrower or the 
distributor. An inventory loan is often 

a solution to additional working capital 
problems. A call will bring a 
representative qualified to review 

any inventory situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


WAREHOUSE OF 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WARENOUSE © 


Ayu toor Cocaca Penastunus Araste Heures 





25 So. William St.,N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


OPERATING OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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You'll be proud to have your 
bank’s name on them... ! 


Abbott is the originator 
of the popular colored 
flat tubular wrapper. 


@ Abbott coin wrappers offer a 
choice of various designs. In addition to 
the easy-to-open tubular style (in nation- 
ally accepted colors), the colored flat 
diagonal cut and twin-window (auto- 
matic) style are also available. They are 
made of fine quality, tough paper and 
are priced so that the best is available 
to you at no greater cost. 

MSO .:... 

A complete line of currency straps in 
easily recognized colors and the 
“Peekay” straps in brown kraft with con- 
trasting inks make ABBOTT the most 
complete offering of quality currency 
wrappers. 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
COIN COUNTING 


EXTRA FAST Hy 


COUNTER PACKAGER 
Model No. 75 


Abbott's fastest coin counter, absolutely 
accurate, quiet and easy to service. 


For efficiency money handling equip- 
ment, see your Abbott catalog. 


ABBOTT 


COIN COUNTER 


COMPANY 


reo ia eT and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 


ERS. 








tions again favor term lending. On two 
previous occasions when term lending 
was suspended at the request of the 
Bank of Canada, the practice reap- 
peared when conditions improved. 
The desire of the central bank to 
see the chartered banks out of term 
lending for good is considered an open 
secret in Canadian banking circles. 
It is doubtful whether all the chartered 
banks see eye to eye with the relatively 


| inexperienced central bank on this 


point, and it may be expected that 
this divergence of views will eventual- 
ly lead to a clearer understanding of 
the proper role of this particular meth- 
od of financing the needs of business. 


Capital Imports a Problem 
Capital imports continue to be the 


| subject of much pro and con discus- 


sion in Canadian financial circles 
(B/M Aug. & Sept. 15). Speaking at 
a press conference held in connection 
with the bank’s observance of its 100th 
anniversary, A. T. Lambert, general 
manager of the Toronto-Dominion 


| Bank recently expressed the view that 


the country’s economy would be on a 
sounder basis if more savings of Ca- 


| nadians were used to finance capital 
| expansion. “Too large a proportion of 


| 


j 


our capital investment program,’’ he 
said, “is being financed by the im- 
portation of foreign capital.” He de- 


| seribed as ‘“‘vulnerable” an economy 


whose trade deficit is financed by capi- 
tal imports, and pointed out that there 
had recently been a sharp increase in 
Canada’s indebtedness abroad. 

“T his,’ said Mr. Lambert, ‘‘is 
Canada’s most prosperous year, and 
the outlook for the months immedi- 
ately ahead is continuance of a very 
high level of business activity.” 

The Government’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has reported net imports of 
capital into Canada resulting from in- 
ternational trade in Canadian bonds 
stocks in the first two quarters of 1956 
amounting, respectively, to $110 mil- 


_lion and $195 million—a total for the 


first half of $305 million. Bureau of- 
ficials said this big rise, resulting main- 
ly from increased holdings of Canadian 
securities by U. S. investors, was the 
biggest since 1950 when the question 
of whether or not the Government 
would set the dollar free was the sub- 
ject of sorne speculation. In that year 
net imports from this source rose to 
$331 million. 


Officials went on to say that the 
current rise reflects, for the most part, 


a need for funds with which to finance 
the spectacular expansion of the econ- 
omy. Capital investment intentions 
for 1956, including new buildings, 
houses, machinery and roads, has been 
estimated at a record of $8 billion. 


Wants More Canadian Ownership 


By the end of 1955, Canada’s net 
foreign debt totalled $7.7 billion, a 
rise of $1 billion in the year, and the 
trend is continuing at about the same 
rate. With foreign spending running at 
an annual rate of $1.5 billion above 
foreign earnings, it is estimated that 
this year’s increase in foreign liabili- 
ties, in the form of Canadian equities 
and bonds, will be at an annual rate 
of about $800 million. 


The desirability of increased Cana- 
dian ownership of Canadian subsidi- 
aries of foreign companies was stressed 
in a recent address by H. G. Norman, 
incoming president of the Montreal 
and Canadian Stock Exchanges. “It 
would be to our mutual interest,” said 
Mr. Norman, “if foreign companies 
who operate Canadian projects as 
wholly owned subsidiaries, were to in- 
vite Canadian participation through 
stock ownership of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary, whose shares should be listed 
on one or more stock exchanges, thus 
providing a free market . 


“I feel that such a move would 
materially promote good public rela- 
tions, obviate much of the present 
criticism, contribute greatly to the 
success in Canada of such companies, 
and further solidify the good relations 
between our two countries, which we 
treasure so highly.” He later observed, 
however, that in many of the better 
known Canadian projects, originally 
developed by non-Canadians, an ever 
increasing number of shares are owned 
by Canadians. 


The speaker went on to say that 
Canada has been going through its 
greatest period of development during 
the past few years. ‘“‘As a people,”’ he 
declared, “‘we can take credit for this 
but we must admit it could not have 
been done without participation from 
outside investors, especially from the 
United States, and also Great Britain 
and other countries.’”” He expressed 
the view that had it not been for the 
enterprise and capital received from 
the United States in the postwar years, 
Canadian’ development would have 
been slower and parts of it might well 
have been delayed. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Having in recent months made an effective assist to Homeowners by providing 


multiple hazard package policies for their protection, we now present to the Business 


World the new MERCANTILE BLOCK POLICY. 





Many businesses need “All Risks’ protection but only a few have been eble, up 


to now, to qualify for it under existing Inland Marine insurance contracts. 












The Mercantile Block Policy corrects this situation. Many more types of mer- 
cantile businesses can obtain broad “All Risks’” protection in this single policy with 


one expiration date. 














Not only is it most convenient for you to buy the full protection you need in a 
single policy, but such a policy avoids the probability of duplications, overlaps and gaps 












S in coverages. In many instances, the premium cost is lower than thet for comparable 
: protection purchased under separate policies. 
- If yours is one of those businesses which up to now has not been eligible for an 
. Inland Marine “All Risks” policy, you should investigate this new protection. 
d : a 
Consult one of our agents, conveniently located in cities and towns from coast 
at to coast, or see your broker. 
ts 
1g 
ne 
is GOMMERGCIAL UNION - OGEAN GROUP 
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ei COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. Grr THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY c Po THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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; COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE «+ NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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WE WANT MONEY! | 


and We're 
Willing To Pay For It! 


(Continued from page 78) 


The Racket in Stocks 


A portion of Mr. Norman’s address 
was devoted to stock racketeering, 
conducted by what he described as ‘“‘a 
few high pressure fringe-operating se- 


| curity dealers.” He said that ‘‘the 


® 
OLD STYLE 
U. S. Large Size Paper Money 
x 
ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
lc, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 
& 
GOLD COINS 


$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 


Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 
money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash. 


Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 


123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-2580 


CONVENIENCE WITH SAFETY 
FOR DEPOSITORS 
“HOOD SEAL”’ DEPOSIT BAGS 


Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor’s “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD" and fine quality padlock. 


7"'x 11" Bag & Padlock 
8"' x 12’ Bag & Padlock 
10” x 14” Bag & Padlock 


KC: The 


$3.45 per set 
$3.65 per set 
$4.35 per set 


activities of this very small group, 
dealing almost entirely in unlisted se- 


| curities, have and do create damage 


out of all proportion to their activities. 
They function just like a bad apple in 
a barrel, in that their actions hurt 
those engaged in the legitimate secur- 


| ities business, and also create both 
| personal loss to the uninformed in- 


vestor and economic loss to the coun- 
try. 
“Might I say that all of us connect- 


| ed with the investment industry in 


Canada, just as much as in the United 


| States, realize the importance of clean- 


ing up this situation, not only in the 
best interests of the investing public 
but also from self-interest and in order 
to avoid publicity of a type which has 
adverse effect on legitimate develop- 
mental financial.” 


Banks Hike Charges 


Canadian banks are raising the ser- 
vice charge on savings account checks 


from the present 10 cents to 15 cents. 
The charge on current account entries 
at all Canadian banks will be raised 
from 8 to 10 cents. Chiefly affected is 


FOR GREATER EMPLOYEE 


EFFICIENCY...SAFETY 
USE 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


Unusually mobile! Extremely secure! Lock- 
ing casters grip floor when ladder is used. 
Rubber-tipped legs unlock when user steps 
off, and it’s ready to roll again. 
1-Step—12” H x 14” D 

2-Step—20” H x 19” D 

3 Step—30” H x 26” D 

4-Step*—36” H x 36%” D 

(*handrails included} 


Width of all 
ladders—17¥4"" 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
Inventors of the original ‘‘Rotary’’ Night Depository 





A. K. POUSSETTE 


the person with a small savings ac- 
count on which he writes frequent 
checks. It is estimated that less than 
a third of savings depositors fall into 
this category. 

At present savings accounts are al- 
lowed one free check for each $100 
minimum quarterly balance before the 
10-cent service charge is levied, while 
current accounts allow one free entry 
per month for every $50 of minimum 
monthly balance. 


@H. Roy Crabtree, president and 
chairman of the board of Woods 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., has 
been appointed a director of the Bank 
of Montreal. Mr. Crabtree has played 
a prominent part in the paper indus- 
try, and heads a number of firms 
operating in that field. He is also 
serving on a number of directorates. 


@ A. K. Poussette, a veteran of some 
39 years in the service of The Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce has been ap- 
pointed manager of that bank’s main 
Vancouver branch. He has been mana- 
ger of the Ottawa branch of the bank 
for the past three years, and had pre- 
viously held senior positions at To- 
ronto, Montreal, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


@ T. H. Cummings, identified with the 
head office securities department of 
the Royal Bank of Canada at Toronto 
since 1936, was recently appointed 
manager of that department. He had 
previously served at a number of the 
bank’s branches and with the inspec- 
tion department at the head office. 
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CG CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


"NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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| \ER/ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


These outstanding companies have achieved success through the years by alert far-sighted management. 
Today in their offices figure work is speeded with automation for figures. Today businesses 
large and small rely on Monro-Matic desk calculators. 


The new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculator actually speeds the answers to several problems simultaneously. 
It adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, and by storing individual answers automatically 
eliminates addition or 


subtraction of results when 


the final answer is needed. See the MAN from MON R O E 


Apply this to your business. for CALCULATING 
Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. aananteas 

; ACCOUNTING 
General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. 


DATA PROCESSING 
MACHINES 
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Recordak Microfilm Reader 
Features Electronic Control 


Inspecting and searching microfilm 
records has been made easier and more 
efficient through the introduction of 
this improved motorized microfilm 
reader. 


Marketed by Recordak Corpora- 
tion, the new reader features a wider, 
larger viewing screen and electronic 
control. 

Film travel is controllable between 
speeds of 1 foot per minute for scan- 
ning to a rewinding speed of 600 feet 
per minute. Thus a 100-foot roll of 
film can be completely rewound in 10 
seconds. 


Motor power is supplied and con- 
trolled through a thyraton tube. It 


What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—tTapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars 

AIR. CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 

—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Waste- 


baskets 
fe ee a 


ng 

. BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stam ol 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORATORS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Walil— 
Watchman 

. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

. DECALS 

. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

. DEPOSITORIES, Night and Lobby 

° ae ae 

. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—tTransfer 

. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
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. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—tTeller 
. GATES and GRILLES 
38. INDEX ee ee tae 
. INK—Addressing—Check Signer—Duplicator 
. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
. LADDERS—Library—Vauit 
. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fliuorescent— 
Lamp 
. LOCKS 
. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Address- 
ing—Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin 
ee he ae ee 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 
. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 
. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter— Desk— 
Fountain 
. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currency 
. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
- SCAFFOLDING 
. SCALES—Currency—Lobby 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
. SHELVES 
. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeabie 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—teller 
. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 
. STATIONERY 
. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marking 
. SUPPLIES—General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 
63. TV—Closed Circuit 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 
. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 
. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 
. VENDING MACHINE 
. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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is this feature that assures smooth 
movement, and an unusual range of 
scanning speeds. 

Readily interchangeable lenses in 
the Model PM-1 reader offer a choice 
of magnifications of 23,30, and 40 
diameters. 

As in the earlier model, all film 
loading and operating controls on the 
new reader are located within easy 
reach directly in front of the screen. 

A built-in feature of the new reader 
is the provision for reproducing paper 
facsimiles from the projected micro- 
film images. 

Recordak Corporation, 415 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., will 
be pleased to supply further details. 


Coupon Posting Tray 


Introduced by Island Office Equip- 
ment some months ago, this coupon 
posting tray has provéd a popular item 
wherever it has been used. 

Ideally suited to handle coupons 
employed in servicing mortgage, per- 
sonal and installment loans among 
others, the tray measures 514 inches 
wide, 614 inches deep and 3 inches 
high. Construction is of sturdy steel 
and four rubber feet prevent it from 
scratching the desk top. 

Address Island Office Equipment, 
2537 Fifth Avenue, East Meadow, 
L. I., N. Y., for additional informa- 
tion. 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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This Stationery Compartment 
Keeps Secretary Well Supplied 


An entirely new type stationery 
compartment that holds in an orderly, 
convenient way all the supplies needed 
by secretaries and stenographers has 
been placed on the market by The 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cin- 
cinnati, 12, Ohio. 

Mounted on channels supported 
from the bottom of the typewriter 
platform, the Sec-Tray (trade name) 
slides easily from its concealed, out-of- 
the-way position so that its contents 
are immediately available and always 
adjacent to the typewriter. 


When the typewriter is recessed into 
the desk pedestal, the tray fits con- 
veniently into what was formerly dead 
storage space under the platform. It 
can be pulled out easily and freely 
without any tugging so that its con- 
tents are readily accessible. 


“say ‘waen’ !” 
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ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICESIN 


You can’t order it in a package —or even expect delivery at some 
future specified date. 

But there is something your bank can do to prepare for 
automation and, at the same time, add to current income and 
efficiency. 

One basic requirement in any automatic process is check 
imprinting. It will be necessary to identify checks outwardly 
with the customers’ names, to prevent exchange before negotia- 
tion, as well as to code them for sorting, clearing and filing. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system of “on premises” imprinting 
decreases operating costs drastically by speeding up the flow of 
work through the proof, rough and fine sort, bookkeeping and 
filing departments. Errors due to mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis-files 
are cut down sharply and turnover and training periods reduced. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system is one step toward automa- 
tion which your bank can safely adopt. It will save time and 
money now, will not require any upsetting change in customer 
habits and will be compatible with whatever system you adopt 
in the future. 

If this advertisement raises questions you would like to 
discuss with us, write to: 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


I'm interested in hearing more about Sort-O-Namic. 
Please have one of your representatives telephone 


or write for an appointment. 
Your Name 
Name of Bank 
NEW YORK Address 
an rnES City Zone__State 


( 
SUBSIDIARY OF Telephone Number 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION —— 





New Check Mailer Cuts 
Check Writing Time 


A novel check and envelope com- 
bination that ranks high as a cus- 
tomer convenience has been devised 
by The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank. 


Known as the C&S Check Mailer, 
the service consists of a specially ar- 
ranged check and an envelope with 
two windows. The payer writes the 
name and address of the payee on the 
check and it shows up through one 


The name and address of the payer 
preprinted on the check shows up 
through the other window as the re- 
turn address. All that remains is to 
stamp and seal the envelope and it is 
ready for mailing. 

The bank claims that use of the 
Mailer which is sold to regular check- 
ing account customers at a cost of 200 
checks and 100 envelopes for $2.00, 
cuts check writing time in half. 

For additional information write 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Marietta at Broad, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


| new | improved Models 


of our time-tested miniature coin bank 
to increase your customers and savings 


new ADD-O-MATIC 


Companion to our famous “Add-O- 
Bank.” Stands upright, with large dis- 
play space for your imprint. Adds 
nickels, dimes and quarters and dis- 
plays the total! 


new 


**SUPREME, JR.’’ 


De luxe Book Bank. Your choice of 20 


beautiful cover-shades. 


Entire cover area 
available for your special design. 


Borrow- 


proof money slot. Takes all sizes coins and 


currency. 


‘Throughout the world, banks have used our quality coin-collectors 


successfully for 43 years.. 


request. 


Inquire about proven self-liquidating 
plans that absorb your small investment. 


Catalog and prices on 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, SERVING FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1913 


BANKERS’ UTILITIES, INC. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 


915 LINDEN AVENUE ° 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Closed Circuit TV Camera 


Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc., 
manufacturer of television distribution 
units, recently introduced a Model 
TVC-1 closed-circuit TV camera. 

Known as the Observer, the equip- 
ment consists of the camera, complete 
with lens, and control generator. Any 
standard TV or Video monitor can re- 
ceive the pictures. 


Even with lighting on the scene as 
low as 10 foot-candles, the unit pro- 
duces pictures equal in clarity and de- 
tail to “broadcast” quality. 

Several cameras and any number of 
receivers can be connected into one 
closed-circuit cable, and the normal 
range of 2000 feet from camera to re- 
ceiver can be extended through use of 
amplifiers. 


Complete specifications and engi- 
neering assistance are available from 
the company, 526 North Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J. 


Hercules Insulated Files 
Described in New Catalog 


The complete line of Hercules In- 
sulated Files, built by Meilink Steel 
Safe Company, is described and illus- 
trated in a new catalog section offered 
by the company. 

In this foldover catalog, Meilink has 
made the story on Class “‘C’’ and Class 
“D” label files easy to read and un- 
derstand. 

Also illustrated and described are 
the ledger files, ledger posting trays 
and single drawer letter and legal files. 
The ledger posting trays described are 
designed to fit the ledger file units per- 
fectly because by the double flange 
affixed to the end plates the trays can 
be suspended on the drawer body 
sides. This brings the trays to the prop- 
er working height. 

An almost unlimited choice of lock- 
ing arrangements to suit individual 
requirements is also shown. 


Address the company at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


This Coin Remover Handles 
Job 10 Times Faster 


Shown here is the Foss Di-matic 
Coin Remover Machine, which ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, will 
handle coin saving operations ten 
times as fast as by hand. 

In a series of tests it was demon- 
strated that a teller could remove the 
coins by hand from two cards per 
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minute, but with the help of this 
machine he could remove the coins 
from over 20 cards per minute. With 
the Foss Di-matic, pressing on the 
lever makes all the coins in cards drop 
into convenient containers. 


The manufacturer also makes a 
complete line of Coin Saving Books, 
designed to be used in connection with 
the machine, which is not sold but 
only leased to the user. 


















pany, 1965 East 66th Street, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 

































That Fits In A Brief Case 


Compact enough to fit into a brief 
case, suitcase, automobile glove com- 
partment or the top drawer of a desk, 
the new portable dictating instrument, 
SoundScriber “200”, shown below was 
offered recently by The SoundScriber 
Corporation. 


The microphone, power cord, and a 
supply of dises are all self-contained 
within the instrument which measures 
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Further material concerning both | 
the machine and the coin saving cards | 
can be secured by addressing the com- | 


Here’s A Dictating Instrument | 



























Since 1936 the population in this 
country has gone from 128 million 
to 168 million—an increase of 31.3 
percent. The number of checking 
accounts has gone from 22 million 
to 52 million in this same period 
—an increase of 136 percent. Thus, 
in 1936 there was one checking 
account to 5.82 people while 
now there is one to 3.23 people. 
Apparently the banks have been 
doing a selling job. 


Now, looking ahead twenty years, 
the government says we will have a 
population of 228 million by 1976 
and, since the number of checking 
accounts per capita will no doubt 
continue to improve somewhat, it 
is conservative to assume that there 
then will be 76 million checking 
accounts, or one for three people. 
No wonder bank people are 
interested in mechanized check 
handling. 


le We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


27% inches high, 614 inches wide by 10 
inches long, and weighs only 6 pounds. 


The ease with which the recording | 


dises used on the instrument can be 
mailed makes the ‘200’ ideal for use 
on business trips. 


As in all previous equipment, index- 


ing is accomplished on the disc, thus 
eliminating the need for paper strips. 
A finger-tip lever indicates correction, 


IN TWENTY YEARS 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 





Well, as someone said recently, 
long-range projections should be 
interesting and short-range projec- 
tions should be accurate, so nor- 
mally we go in for the long-range 
stuff. Right now the crystal ball 
tells us that there will be in excess 
of 12 billion checks paid this year 
and‘that there will be twice as many 
twenty years hence because more 
checks per account will be written. 


Anyway, accurate or not, this adds 
up to a whale of a big outlay for 
checks and if we add the cost for 
encoding, which in large measure 
will have to be absorbed by the 
banks, the additional check expense 
is going to be tremendous. May 
we repeat, therefore, that the 
checks you buy and give away cost 
you a lot of money, while the 
checks you sell cost you nothing. 
We will be pleased to help you 
sell more personalized checks. 


























Build prestige and good will 
with the dependable 
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imprinted with your \ 
advertising message | : 


The ultimate in styling and ‘s 
performance! One button only! 
Push it to write or retract! i 

...Writes dry—can’t leak, skip 9 
or transfer. Permanent, color- ‘§ 
fast ink. Refills always avail- ig 
able with blue/black, red or (4 
green ink. Individually packed k 
in sturdy, colorful foil box. 
Available with attractive mail- 





ing cards for Graduations, \ 
Christmas, change of address, \ 
and other gift occasions. 


For prices and imprint infor- 
mation write: 


PRESDON LINE 


Box 551 
Englewood, N. J. 





end-of-letter and special instructions 
on the surface of the disc. The instru- 
ment is started and stopped instan- 
taneously by means of the microphone 
thumb-press button. Dictation is 
played back through the microphone 
which fits in the palm of the hand. 
Time scales indicate to the user unex- 
pired dictating time. 

The “200” records on Sound- 
Scriber’s 3-inch memo disc, holding 
eight minutes of dictation, and the 
37% inch mail-chute disc holding fif- 


teen minutes of dictation. These discs 
are mailed in an ordinary business en- 
velope for three cents postage. 


A volume control adjusts for group 
playback or confidential listening and 
a pilot light lets the dictator know 
that the recorder is on and ready to 
receive dictation. 


The corporation, 146 Munson 
Street, New Haven 9, Conn., will 
gladly send additional material upon 
request. 





YOU CAN BANK ON 


€ 


to help you win and hold 
checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 


check sets in the field . . 


. and still cost less. 


Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND 
customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 


Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 


More popular with Customers 


( Vag LL 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Booths 27 and 28, Hotel Statler, A. B. A. Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 21-24 
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Low Cost Calculators, Dial 
Giveaways Marketed 


A low cost line of calculators and 
dials, suitable for either premium or 
specialty use has been put on the mar- 
ket by National Dealers Service, 148 
West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Available for immediate distribu- 
tion are 16 calculators. These include 
Profit Calculator; Mileage Calculator; 
How Your Savings Grow; Holiday and 
Party Planner; Know Your Presidents; 
Annual Flower Guide; Calorie Count- 
er; Growing Vegetable Guide; Inter- 
national Fishing Records. 


Designed to be used as a counter 
giveaway, envelope stuffer, calling 
card or direct mail piece, these dials 
are imprinted in two colors on 3 ply 
coated stock. All dials measure 314 
by 514 inches. 


In addition to the stock subjects, 
the company states that calculators 
and dials can be custom made to suit 
practically any kind of business. 


Kidde & Company Introduces 
New Electronic Burglar Alarm 


A new electronic burglar alarm de- 
vice employing infra-red modulated 
light has been introduced by Walter 
Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, it comprises two cone shaped 
units (101% inches long, 61% inches in 
diameter at front end), one of which 
projects “black” light at a specified 
number of cycles per second while the 
other receives the signal. Any body 
passing through the invisible beam in- 
terrupts the phasing between the pro- 
jector and receiver and causes an 
alarm to sound. This alarm can sound 
locally, at a central plant station or 
alarm company, or be flashed directly 
to police headquarters. 


The photoelectric alarm has an ef- 
fective range of up to 900 feet and 
can be installed out-of-doors as well 
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as inside. Its manufacturer claims al- 
most infinite life for the equipment, as 
it employs transistors rather than va- 
cuum tubes and its projector lamp 
operates at far below its rated maxi- 
mum. 

The system operates on 110 volt, 60 
cycle electrical supply and consumes 
approximately 614 watts. A fluctua- 
tion of plus or minus 20 volts does not 
affect operation of the system. Its in- 
terconnecting lines carry low voltages 
making installation of conduit unnec- 
essary. Facilities for operation on 
auxiliary battery power are built into 
the unit. 

Like Kidde’s ultrasonic burglar 
equipment, the photoelectric system 
is both tamper- and jam-proof as any 
attempt at sabotage causes the alarm 
to sound. 


It is easily installed by one man, and 
through the use of mirrors the beam 
can be turned as required. 

For further information address the 
company, Belleville, N. J. 


Republic Industries Offers 
New Invisible Dor-Man Folder 


All eight models of the new line of 
the Invisib!e Dor-Man, the ‘‘automat- 
ic, concealed, noiseless’’ door operator, 
manufactured by Dor-O-Matic Divi- 
sion, Republic Industries, Inc., are 
described in detail in a comprehensive 
folder just published. 


Entitled “The Ideal Automatic 
Operator for Swing-type Doors... for 
Every Type Building,’ the folder ex- 
plains and illustrates how the carpet- 
actuated and handle-actuated units 
work, covers all construction informa- 
tion and spells out the details of ‘‘pos- 
itive control,” “‘backcheck,” “latching 
speed,”’ and the various safety, econ- 
omy and service features in the im- 
proved line. 

Free copies of the folder can be ob- 
tained by writing to the company, 
7350 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Ill., for Form No. ID-156. 






Gentlemen, Please Be Seated 


Functional beauty and modern de- 
sign dominate the all new American 
Banker, latest addition to the quality 
line of office furniture marketed by 
The B. L. Marble Chair Company. 

In addition to the all important 
“wall saving’ feature, the new chair, 
fashioned from black walnut, includes 
graceful form fitting curves. Despite 
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SAVES TIME, WORK 
AND MONEY 


in Counting and Packaging Coins! 
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JOHNSON 
eT Ss 
AUTOMATIC 


COUNTER and 
PACKAGER 


Fills, Wraps and Crimps 



























| Over-all size only 52” high x 40” deep x 16” wide. 
| Adjustable for standing 
| or sitting position. 

















an Average 








of 900 ROLLS PER HOUR 











Here’s coin-handling performance never before available at 
such low cost! The compact, new Johnson 30-SS handles all 
coins from pennies to half dollars inclusive . . . fills, wraps and 
crimps an average of 900 rolls per hour. Operator inserts empty 
wrappers .. . removes filled and crimped rolls. Average daily 
production is increased through automatic operation which 
minimizes fatigue . . . keeps operator on job. 
















































| For all its low cost, the Johnson 30-SS incorporates the best 
features that have made the dependable 60-SS and 30-PM out- 
standing in service everywhere. 




















Write or phone today for full details on 
this timely Johnson development 

































4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
‘elephone: LOngbeach 1-0217 


Sales and Service Offices in Major Cities, 
listed under BOWSER, Inc. 
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Your bank's nome in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 


IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, | 


provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, ond 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B’way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 





their clean, light appearance, these 
chairs are said to be every bit as 
strong as their rugged predecessor. 


To insure greater working ease, 
upholstered seat and back pads of 
polyurethane foam are available either 
separately or in combination. 


AUTOMATIC COIN 
WRAPPERS 


-»- ARE $O ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE 


Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00 
so accurately ... they're made in 
a special machine that affords 
this unusual precision ..any chance 
of error is eliminated! Patented 
Red Windows, revealing amount 
and denomination... always in 
register... afford ease_of visibility. 
Tapered or gummed edge. 


AMERICA’S No. 1 SELLER! 





‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS 


1 WRAPPER WRAPS 4 DENOMINATIONS 
IN HALF SIZE PACKAGES 


A single wrapper designed to wrap pennies, nickels, 
dimes & quarters in HALF SIZE packages. Tapered 
or gummed edge. Printed in 2 colors. Made of 
Northern spruce pulp Kraft for greater strength. 


The €C. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL i On en a 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company 
is located at Bedford, Ohio, and will 
be happy to supply literature upon 
request. 


PERSE ON NEL 


R. S. MIDDLEMAS G. L. TODD 
Mosler Safe Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of ROY S. 
MIDDLEMAS as New York bank divi- 
sion sales manager. He has been with 
the firm 37 years and has engineered 
and negotiated some of the outstand- 
ing vault installations in the U. S. 


GEORGE L. TODD, president of The 
Todd Company, has been named a 
director of Burroughs Corporation. 

Newly appointed New York bank 
sales manager of the Burroughs Corp. 
is E. V. KIROUAC who will have over- 
all responsibility for the sale and 
service of bank equipment and special 
business machine systems to banks in 
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the greater New York area. FREDE- 
RICK M. HOAR, public relations mana- 
ger for ElectroData Division has been 
named West Coast public relations 
representative for the corporation. 


L. T. THOMASMA 


R. C. BROWNE 





R. W. GEOGHEGAN V. B. PHILLIPS 


Appointment of LEONARD T. | 


THOMASMA as vice president—mar- 


keting and RICHARD C. BROWNE as | 
general sales manager of the Todd | 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. were | 
recently announced. Mr. Thomasma, | 
who has been vice president and | 
general sales manager will have | 
broadened responsibilities covering | 
all marketing activities of the Todd | 
Company and its newly-acquired 
Charles R. Hadley Division in Los 

Angeles. Mr. Browne, who has been | 
eastern divisional sales manager with | 
headquarters in Rochester, will have | 


charge of all domestic sales activities. 


ROBERT W. GEOGHEGAN was recently | 
named general sales manager of The | 
Todd Company of Canada, Ltd. | 


where he will head up Canadian and 
export sales. 


VAN B. PHILLIPS, formerly Mid- 
West Regional Manager of Recordak | 
Corp. out of Chicago, has been ap- | 
pointed assistant general sales mana- | 
ger with headquarters at the execu- | 


tive offices, New York City. In this 


newly established position, Mr. Phil- 
lips will coordinate sales of the 35 | 


Recordak branches located in major 
cities throughout the country. 
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J. F. SPIELER L. D. PRITCHARD 

Bank of America, San Francisco: From 
head of the Court Trust section, 
which administers estates and trusts, 
JOSEPH F. SPIELER has been pro- 
moted to vice president in the trust 
department. LAWRENCE D. PRITCHARD 
has been appointed vice president 
and named to head public relations 
activities. He succeeds JULIAN R. 
DAVIS who was named to a senior 
credit position with the bank. At the 
Fulton-Merced branch, DOUGLAS D. 
PERKINS has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice president. He will con- 
tinue in his post as head of the Time- 
plan lending activities of the branch. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York: 
CHARLES E. SALTZMAN is now associ- 
ated with the firm and will become a 
general partner January 1, 1957. 


Security National Bank, Reno: Pre- 
viously vice president, CLAIR T. HARD- 
ING has been named president to suc- 
ceed WILLIAM H. JENSEN who re- 


C. T. HARDING R. B. ANDERSON 
cently announced his resignation. 
MARVIN B. HUMPHREY will replace 
Mr. Harding as vice president. 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles: 
JOSEPH C. LIPMAN was elevated to 
vice chairman of the board, HAL w. 
CROSS to executive vice president, 
ROBERT E. GETZ to senior vice presi- 
dent and WILLIAM W. BLAKELY to as- 
sistant vice president. 


The Hanover Bank, New York: Newly 
elected trustee is ROBERT B. ANDER- 
SON, president of Ventures Limited, 
a Canadian holding company with 
international operations principally 
in the mining field. He assumed this 
position in September 1955, after 
resigning as Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense in Washington. He was ap- 
pointed to the latter position by 
President Eisenhower in 1954 after 
serving for a year as ae of the 
Navy. 


The election of JOHN H. ANDREN 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Adjust your inadequate charges to reflect 


present day costs. 


An analysis by us of the operations of your 
bank will include all required data for 


adjustment. 


Driscoll, Millet & Company 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 LEWIS TOWER 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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J. H. ANDREN H. P. BARRAND, JR. 


and HARRY P. BARRAND, JR. as vice 
presidents in the foreign division was 
recently announced. They were for- 
merly assistant vice president and 
European representative, respective- 
ly. MICHAEL C. BOUTENEFF was named 
to succeed Mr. Barrand as European 
representative. Elected assistant vice 
presidents in the foreign division were 
WILLIAM G. BLAKE and JAMES R. 
GREEN, both formerly assistant mana- 
gers. 





J. E. MAGOUIRK 


A. J. MASON 


J. H. MceGINNIS T. G. SMITH 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
JAMES E. MAGOUIRK, A. J. MASON, 
JOHN H. MCGINNIS and T. G. SMITH 
were recently promoted from trust 
officers to assistant vice presidents 
and trust officers. 
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G. W. DIETZ C. A. ROLLENHAGEN 


Irving Trust Company, New York: T h e 
promotion of GEORGE W. DIETZ and 
C. ALBERT ROLLENHAGEN from as- 
sistant vice president to vice president 
was recently announced. Mr. Dietz is 
a loan and customer contact officer 
serving customers in the Southeastern 
States. Mr. Rollenhagen is associated 
with the bank’s domestic banking 
division handling business in the New 
England States, New York and New 
Jersey. STANLEY A. KASPER, JR. was 
named an assistant secretary and will 
be associated with the domestic 
credit department. 


J. S. MOORE, Ill K. S. THOMPSON 


American Trust Company, San Francisco: 
Newly appointed assistant trust of- 
ficer, JAMES S. MOORE, III, comes to 
the bank’s head office from Golden 
Gate College where he is a member 
of the law faculty. He has also been 
engaged in bank trust work locally 
for the past five years. A. WILLIAM 
BARKAN has been promoted from 
manager of the bank’s Los Gatos 
office to assistant vice president in 
the commercial loan division. Named 
assistant vice president and manager 
of the credit department is K. STAN- 
LEY THOMPSON. 





Shearson, Hammill & Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.: SCHUYLER C. WELLS, JR., was 
named resident manager of the firm’s 
newly opened Rochester office. Prior 
to joining Shearson, Hammill, Mr. 
Wells had been vice president and 
trust officer of the Security Trust Co. 
of Rochester. 
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Walston & Co., Inc., Chicago: WILLIAM 
W. SIMS was named resident manager 
of the firm’s newly opened Chieago 
office. Mr. Sims was formerly presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Investment & 
Securities Corp., which has 
withdrawn from the securities busi- 
ness. 


H. B. NOYES 


EDWARD DAMSTRA 


Mid-America National Bank, Chicago: 
The top four executives of this new 
bank are HILAND B. NOYES, chairman 
of the board; EDWARD DAMSTRA, pres- 
ident; ROBERT B. GRANT, vice presi- 
dent and cashier, and ALAN R. TYLER, 
vice president. 


Directors, in addition to Messrs. 
Damstra and Noyes, are HAROLD T. 
AMES (chairman of the organizing and 
executive committees), WILLIAM BAR- 
THOLOMAY, JR., GEORGE F. GETZ, JR., 
ROY C. OSGOOD (retired vice president 
of The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and past president of the Invest- 
ment. Bankers Association), CHARLES 
S. PEARCE and DON M. PEEBLES. 


Laird & Co., Corp., New York: GEORGE 
WASHBURNE was appointed vice pres- 
ident in charge of new business. 


White, Weld & Co., New York: CURTIS 
E. NEDLER and RAYMOND D. STITZER 
were admitted to general partnership. 


H. S. STARKS J. M. GRAY 

The Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: JAMES P. FURNISS has been 
added to the staff of the New York 
Service office and. will become its 
vice president in charge in January 
1957. ROBERT F. ADAMSON, executive 
vice president, who has been in 
charge of the New York office will 
return to Atlanta the end of this year. 


Named to head the marketing di- 
vision, a newly created staff func- 
tion, is HOWARD S. STARKS. This de- 
partment has been organized to make 
banking more useful to people, busi-- 
nesses and communities served by 
the C & S. 


First National Bank in‘Dallas: From as- 
sistant vice president, JOHN MAX GRAY 
has been promoted to vice president. 


McDonnell & Co., Chicago: MORGAN F. 
MCDONNELL and PAUL A. SCHROEDER 
were named co-managers of the firm’s 
newly-opened Chicago office. Both 
were previously associated with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York: Starting as a page boy in 
1931, GEORGE E. KOENIG has received 
promotions in various departments 
which have culminated in his recent 


PEEEEE! ATTENTION PEiiie! 


LAWYERS—TRUST OFFICERS—-EXECUTORS—PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATORS—PROBATE JUDGES—TRUSTEES 


We will accept 1000 Missing Heir Cases, free of any and all charges. Names and 
last addresses will be televised on our new half-hour weekly TV Series “The Tracer” 
which is now being distributed to stations all over the country. Sums due these heirs 
must exceed $5,000. Write for further particulars. 


TRACERS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Speciofists in finding the missing since 1924 
515 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





appointment as vice president. He is | 


presently assigned as Officer-in-, 
Charge of the bank’s 386 Fourth 


Avenue Office. EMANUEL J. DUNLOP, 


> manager of the office at 144th Street 


and Broadway has been named an | 


assistant secretary. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., | 
New York: Admitted to partnership | 
were JOSEPH H. KING, JOHN W. SHAR- | 
BOUGH, DISQUE D. DEANE, NORMAN S. 


DOWNEY, JAMES A. SANDBACH, JAMES 


B. CULLUM, NORMAN W. JONES and | 
MILTON J. YOECKEL. All but Mr. Cul- | 


lum are former officers of Union Se- 
curities Corp., whose underwriting 
business has been combined with that 
of Eastman, Dillon & Co. ELISHA R. 
JONES was admitted as a limited part- 
ner. 


Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis: 
In addition to being vice president, 
ARTHUR R. EVANS has been elected 
treasurer. ARNOLD E. STOA has joined 
the staff as assistant vice president 
and a member of the contact depart- 
ment. Promoted to assistant vice 
presidents were OTTO A. BUELOW and 
THOMAS J. BARCLAY both of whom 
were formerly assistant comptrollers. 


MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


cles that illustrates how bankers 


| Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O..: 


| Pittsburgh Steel Co.: 
| HILLMAN moved up from treasurer to 
| vice president and treasurer. 


J. R. BOLTON W. V. CLARK 
General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich.: 
| JAMES R. BOLTON: has been named 
| comptroller of Buick Motor Division 
to succeed Kenneth H. Hendershott, 
who is retiring. At 44, Mr. Bolton 
becomes the youngest executive in 
the division’s top management group. 


WAID Vv. 
CLARK, secretary-controller, has been 
elected to the additional office of 


| treasurer, a post formerly held by 
| President C. B. Smythe. Before join- 
| ing Thew Shovel in 1944, Mr. Clark 


had been associated with the Glenn 


| L. Martin Co., the Cleveland Rail- 


way Co., the Guardian Trust Co. of 
Cleveland and the Union Trust Co. 


| of Cleveland. 


RICHARD MCL. 





| International Business Machines Corp., 
| New York: ALBERT L. WILLIAMS has 
| been elected a member of the execu- 


| 


A h i t i i-|.. : . 
suapochenadve portislie of asth | tive and finance committee. Mr. Wil- 


may employ this valuable management) liams is executive vice president in 


tool. 


The material in this volume is drawn 


charge of manufacturing and finance. 


from actual studies we have conduct-| 


ed for many of the nation’s leading| i Sek & Co, tc, Glee 8 


financial institutions. 


Among other topics, it covers new 


locations, raising interest rates} 


and describes a research study you 
can make yourself. For your free 
copy, merely write to: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 
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STUART YANTIS stepped up from pres- 
ident to chairman of the board. Suc- 
ceeding him as president was FREDRIC 
B. WELCH. 


Burnham & Co., New York: WILLIAM J. 

| MACKENZIE, JR., and ANDRIES D. 
WOUDHUYSEN were admitted to part- 
nership. 


Municipal Securities Co., Dallas: D. 
EDWARD WALTON was appointed man- 
ager of the municipal bond depart- 
|ment of this newly-formed 


| 
| CORPORATE FINANCIAL OFFICERS | 


E. SCHLEUSENER R. W. SERGEANT 
He was elected controller in 1942, 
treasurer in 1947, vice president and 
treasurer in 1948, a director in 1951 
and an executive vice president in 
1954. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass.: ERNEST SCHLEUSENER has been 
elected vice president, treasurer and 
a director. He will have over-all re- 
sponsibility for manufacturing and fi- 
nancial matters. 


Poor & Co., Chicago: ROY W. SER- 
GEANT has been elected vice president 
and controller. He will be responsible 
for all financial activities of all di- 
visions and subsidiaries. 


New York Life Insurance Co.: DONALD 
K. ROSS has been promoted to execu- 
tive assistant in the investment de- 
partment. A specialist in industrial 
securities, Mr. Ross has been assigned 
to the company’s San Francisco re- 
gional investment office. 


United Air Lines, Chicago: FRANCIS A. 
BICKEL was appointed assistant treas- 
urer. 


investment banking firm. Mr. Walton 
was previously associated with The 
Fort Worth National Bank and more 


recently with Moroney, Beissner & 
Co. 


National Association of Bank 
Women Elect National Officers 


Newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Women 
is Mrs. Bee Bush, vice president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. The election took place at the 
association’s Annual Convention held 
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in Minneapolis, Minn., September 
18-21, 1956. 


Other officers elected were: 


Vice President: Miss Iweta Miller, 
Assistant Vice President, First Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, Tex. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Evva Shaw, 
Assistant Trust Officer, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Ruby 
H. Condron, Assistant Cashier, 
The Bank of Douglas, Phoenix. 


Treasurer: Mrs. Evelyn B. Wire- 
baugh, Auditor, The Miami Beach 
(Fla.) First National Bank. 


Eight Regional Vice Presidents 
chosen were: 


Lake Division: Miss Irene M. Cole, 
Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids 


Middle Atlantic Division: Miss 
Mildred N. Whitby, Assistant 
Vice President, The National 
Bank of Olyphant, Pa. 


Mid-West Division: Miss Eva 
McBride, President, The Com- 
mercial Bank, Blue Hill, Neb. 


New England Division: Miss Kath- 
erine E. Minor, Assistant Branch 
Manager, The First National 
Bank of Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern Division: Mrs. Mary 
Adele Givens, Pro-Manager, Se- 
attle First National Bank, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


Southern Division: Mrs. Helen C. 
Wardlaw, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, The Union National Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Southwestern Division: Mrs. Dol- 
lie Riviere, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Tyler (Texas) Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Western Division: Mrs. Julia W. 
Stoney, Assistant Cashier, The 

‘ Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BRIEFS 


NABAC Meets in Washington 


Some 1500 delegates representing 
the 5500 banks comprising the mem- 
bership of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers met 
at Washington’s Shoreham Hotel, 
September 17 to 20 for the Associa- 
tion’s thirty-second annual conven- 
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tion. Robert F. Goodwin, NABAC’s 
president, and comptroller of Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., presided at the con- 
vention sessions. 


General Chairman of the conven- 
tion was Franklin A. Gibbons, Jr., vice 
president and comptroller of The Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. A 
program consisting primarily of ses- 
sions devoted to the various aspects of 
auditing, operations, and controls was 
arranged by a committee headed by 
Chester B. Sellner, assistant comp- 
troller, American Security & Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, August 15.) 


Newly elected president is Steve H. 
Bomar, vice president and treasurer, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 
Franklin D. Price and Malcolm H. 
Gibson were elected to the respective 
offices of first and second vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Price is comptroller, First 
National Bank in Dallas, and Mr. Gib- 
son is vice president and cashier of 
Citizens State Bank, Sheboygan, Wis- 


consin. Donald J. MacDonald, audi- 


tor, The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, was elected Treasurer. 


An enlarged board of directors, re- 
placing the former executive board, 
will include past president Robert H. 
Shepler, vice president and cashier, 
Denver National Bank, and Mr. Good- 
win. Newly elected directors-at-large 
are Richard L. Brower, assistant vice 
president, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City; Ernest W. Lay, vice presi- 
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New Building for First National of Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


The First National Bank of Cape Girardeau, Mo. recently occupied 
these new quarters on which they expended approximately $350,000. 
The partial two-story building, of bold contemporary style, contains 
8260 square feet for banking operations on the first floor. Facilities on 
the second floor, which contains half the area of the first, include a di- 
rectors’ room, an employees’ recreation room, and storage and me- 


chanical service. 


A rear entrance provides access to the bank from a parking lot ac- 
commodating as many as 75 cars. Two bay-type drive-up teller windows 
are accessible by automobile from either of two intersecting streets. 

The bank’s assets, as of December 31, were $13,016,000. 


dent, Second Bank-State Street Trust 
Company, Boston; O. F. Kuny, vice 
president and cashier, The Milliken 
National Bank of Decatur, IIl.; and 
Earl K. Simpson, auditor, California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


Forms Jim Chelsted Associates 


A new firm of bank consultants, Jim 
Chelsted Associates, recently came in- 
to being with the resignation of S.H. 
(Jim) Chelsted, as vice-president of 


‘the Peoples First National Bank & 


Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
new company, with offices at 100 Park 
Ave., New York City and 207 Kings 
Highway, Carnegie, Pa., will special- 
ize as consultants to banks in the de- 
velopment of new business and the 
promotion of customer and public 
relations. It will also assist in the 
establishment of effective internal 
communications and employee rela- 
tions. 


Mr. Chelsted, a former president of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, is presently.a member of its 
Senior Advisory Council as well as its 
Board of Managers. For the past five 
years he has been an instructor in 
Internal Relations at the School of 
Financial Public Relations at North- 
western University. He has also been 
an active participant in the educa- 
tional and other activities of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 


Record Attendance at 
School of Banking 


Precisely 1,001 more students were 
enrolled for the recently concluded 
Twelfth Annual Session of the School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin than for its first session in 1945, 
which was attended by 47 students 
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M. W. CLEMENT 


“Out of years of 
Prideful Association...” 


—with the Payroll Savings Plan for the purchase of “E” 
Bonds has come the realization that the start in life’s 
savings has come to millions of American men and 
women through “E” Bonds. 

“Out of association with the Advisory Committee has 
come the understanding of how interested most chief 
executives are in the well-being of their employees. 


“It is almost inevitable that when the chief executive 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


has this interest, employees have an easy opportunity 
to buy ‘E’ Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan.” 


M. W. CLEMENT, Chairman 
Treasury’s Payroll Savings Advisory Committee 


‘Mr. Clement’s interest in employee security and Payroll 


Savings dates back to his association with the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad. As long-time Chairman of the Treasury's 
Payroll Savings Advisory Committee, Mr. Clement gives 
freely of his time and counsel to the expansion of the 
Payroll Savings Plan throughout industry and business. 

Your State Director will help you build a Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you can be proud of. Write to Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 25. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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from three states. The 1,048 banking 
officials constituting this year’s en- 
rollment came from thirty-nine states. 

The school is sponsored by the Cen- 
‘tral States Conference which consists 
of the bankers associations of sixteen 
midwestern states, and is directed by 
Dr. Herbert V. Prochnow, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, who is on leave of absence 
from The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. The faculty is composed of over 
100 lecturers drawn from the fields of 
banking, economics, government, law, 
and business. 
























Three New Men in NABAC’s 
Technical Division 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has drawn 
on three states for additions to the 
staff of its technical division. Henry 
Steele, 46; comes from The Society for 
Savings at Cleveland, Ohio; George S. 
Goodell, 34, from the office of the IIli- 
nois Bankers Association in Chicago; 
and Richard M. Linder, 25, from the 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts in Richmond, Va. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Oct. 21-24—E£ighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 
Dec. 10-11—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


1957 


Jan. 14-16—National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
Mar. 18-20—National Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton, Chicago 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Oct. 28-31—1lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Nov. 8-10—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 
Nov. 11-13—Kentucky, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington. 


1957 


Mar. 28-30—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 

Apr. 23-25—Ohio, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

May 4-10—Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New York 
May 5- 7—Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

May 7- 8—Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

May 8-11—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


May 9-10—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


May 10-11—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
May 10-11—North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
May 12-14—Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 


May 12-14—Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 
15-16—Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 


May 





OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Oct. 14-17—Robert Morris Associates, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 24-27—National Security Traders Association, Annual Convention, El-Mirador Hotel, 


Palm Springs, Cal. 


Nov. 25-30—Investment Bankers Association, Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla. 


1957 


Apr. 25-27—Iindependent Bankers Association, Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 
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May 27-31—American Institute of Banking, 55th Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 
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...and it patterned the future 


This basic patent granted George La Monte only 85 years ago has 
. perhaps more than any other banking development . . . altered 
the pattern of our economy. George La Monte’s invention of tamper- 


proof safety paper for checks brought about untold efficiencies 
in banking. And today, as for 85 years, a majority of the nation’s leading 
banks look to La Monte for leadership in quality, safety and service. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. . or we will gladly send them direct. 


SAFETY PAPER. 
FOR CHECKS 
THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON — La me acide aca 
NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





SECTION OF WESTERN SAVINGS BANK’S lobby where National Savings and Receipting machines provide 
116,000 patrons with speedy service, and management with control over all types of transactions. 


NATIONAL MULTIPLE-DUTY CLASS 31s record all mortgage loans, payments and automatic interest calcu- 
lation; also handle all payroll records and government tax reports. 


CHARLES R. DIEBOLD, President, West- 
ern Savings Bank of Buffalo, and past 
president, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 


NATIONAL PROOF MACHINES provide 
old-and-new balance proof for Western 
Savings Bank’s efficient Terminal Digit 
Control system. 

. 


i 


“Our 50 C&alional Accounting and Adding Machines 
return 35% of their cost each year... 


through savings in operations!”—westem Savings Bank Of Butfalo, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


‘*We chose a National System, after 
extensive study of all other methods 
of mechanization—and our choice has 
been well justified by results,” writes 
Mr. Diebold, President. 

“Our National System provides the 
four benefits we consider most im- 
portant for a large operation such as 
the Western Savings Bank of Buffalo: 
maximum audit control, simplified 
machine operation, good service and 
maintenance of equipment, and eco- 
nomical operation of the integrated 
departments. There are other advan- 
tages of a National System, of course, 


but these four are responsible for the 
efficient handling of our assets, total- 
ing over $133,000,000 and the excel- 
lent service we offer our 116,000 
patrons. 

“It’s no exaggeration to say that 
our 50 National Accounting and 
Adding Machines return over 35% of 
their cost each year. We heartily 
recommend the National Accounting 
System for all Savings and Com- 
mercial banks.”’ 

Nationals offer your bank the same 
profitable experience. The remark- 
able efficiency of these machines, de- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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signed for banks of all sizes, soon 
repays the cost of your investment 
from savings in time and money. 
Nationals then continue to earn you 
extra yearly profits from the same 
savings. Today call your nearby Na- 
tional representative, a trained sys- 
tems analyst. His number is in the 
classified section of your telephone 
book. 
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